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COURTESY OF ALFRED A. KNOPF 


MEXICAN VILLAGE 
BY COUNT RENE D’HARNONCOURT 


“Our Neighbor, Mexico,” an address by Count d’Harnoncourt which was given 
before the Section for Library Work with Children at New Orleans, appears in 
full in the Proceedings published last month. 









































Should Popular Demand for Current 
Ephemeral Books Be Met by 
Rental Libraries? Yes! 


By FREDERIC G. MELCHER 
Editor of “Publishers’ Weekly,’ New York City 


.: rapid increase in the reading 


of books during the past decade has 
been a phenomenon which has not 
yet been explained, nor, in fact, closely 
examined. When a thorough study is 
made of the place of books as diversional 
reading, the part played by the rental 
library will prove to have been large and 
probably significant. 

The common expectation, for such a 
period of years, would have been to find 
books holding a lessened place as the re- 
sult of mounting demands on readers’ 
time, new inventions to supply diversion, 
and mounting advertising appropriations 
to help stimulate magazine and newspaper 
circulations. In spite of such expectations, 
however, the demand for books has rapidly 
increased. 


READING DURING LAstT DECADE 


It is estimated that the total production 
of books doubled in the decade from 1920, 
but book reading must have more than 
doubled, as in at least three areas showing 
rapid increase, there are certainly many 
readers for each copy put in use: in public 
libraries with their expanding branches 

The opening argument in a debate before the 


Lending Section at New Orleans. The debate is 
given in full in this issue. 





and new county programs, in rental li- 
braries where rapid circulation is the basis 
of prosperity, and among buyers of popular 
priced editions from five cents to one 
dollar which extend the book sales to 
groups that are certain to make one book 
do for many readers. 


SPECTACULAR EXTENSION 


While the large general book-shops and 
the small personal book-shops were in- 
creasing the variety of their service, while 
public libraries were enlarging their pro- 
visions for students and serious readers, 
and while the school libraries were multi- 
plying in number, the demand for books 
as good, everyday diversion found its 
spectacular extension in the great middle 
class, and especially through the three 
channels emphasized above. 

Public libraries have their circulation 
figures available for study and can tell 
what part of library growth is due to this 
demand for popular diversional reading, 
and the low price book market has been 
much discussed (though we are still with- 
out any real data as to its extent), but the 
facts of rental libraries are not recorded or 
recordable as yet. If we assume for pur- 
poses of discussion a current estimate that 
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there are 35,000 rental libraries, this might 
mean 150 books per library (they run 
from 50 to 10,000), or some 4,500,000 
borrowers with perhaps 8,000,000 books in 
the system. If there were a business of 
$3 per year per subscriber (12 weeks at 
25 cents a week), there would be a total 
of $13,500,000. Here is probably a yearly 
investment in books that must run a little 
over $1 per subscriber per year, or $5,000,- 
000 of book purchases, largely for popular 
fiction, which is probably half again as 
much as the public library expenditures for 
the same purpose, using for comparison the 
data collected by Karl Brown which in- 
dicated that public libraries spend $10,000,- 
000 a year for books, of which 35 per cent 
is for fiction, new, old, and replacements. 


Book Funps INADEQUATE 


The book funds of public libraries must 
be apportioned to cover the purchases of 
general literature, children’s books, fiction, 
and magazines; and the problem of the 
libraries recently has been not so much to 
find new readers as to find funds enough 
to buy all that would be demanded if made 
available. Library book purchases are 
necessarily circumscribed by the funds that 
can be raised by taxation; that is, the 
amount that a community will agree to use 
for such a purpose when the purpose is 
demonstrated by a successful institution 
under capable leadership. Even then, no 
community increases its budgets with great 
rapidity. In the decade of the 1920’s when 
there was rapid expansion of municipal 
expenditures, encouraged by a steady in- 
crease of ratables, it would still have been 
impossible for any library to get money 
enough to meet all the community’s de- 
mands for diversional fiction reading. 

The recommended proportion of library 
budget that goes to books is 20 per cent, 
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but 10 per cent is more nearly the average, 
and if a community’s total library budget 
is $1 per capita, this means there is about 
10 cents per capita per year available for 
a book fund, or possibly 3.5 cents for fic- 
tion. If the library budget goes up, this 
can be increased by 5 to 10 per cent a year, 
but more rapid gain is not likely. 


MEETING DEMANDS A PROBLEM 


The question arises as to whether the 
public library should strain its resources to 
meet the growing demand for diversional 
fiction, or, realizing that permanent 
strength as an institution depends on well 
rounded growth, should consider how all 
the book distributing forces of the commu- 
nity can work together to provide adequate 
book supply. It is an obvious fact that 
citizens will spend much more readily and 
freely for themselves than they will for 
any community purpose. For example, 
the cost for a child’s school day in a town 
may be $1, and, considering what is offered 
for that $1, it is a bargain. Yet increases 
to such a town expenditure will be but 
slowly and gradually voted, even in good 
years. In the meantime, family budgets 
may put several new figures into their 
spending habits with no regrets for so do- 
ing, figures that greatly overbalance this 
town expenditure of $1 per school day. A 
city that has 10 per cent per capita for a 
library book fund would probably show 
$1.50 per capita per year for buying books 
for home ownership, even though the book- 
stores seem inadequate. 

The slow rise in public expenditures, 
even in good years, is natural and must be 
taken into consideration in the programs 
of public organizations. At present such 
expenditures are sinking rapidly. If the 
demand for diversional fiction reading in- 
creases rapidly, as it has, why should not 
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the new increment be largely met by com- 
mercial rental libraries with those who use 
the books paying for them as they use them, 
with no feeling that they are being taxed 
for other people’s benefit? Twenty-five 
cents a week for rented fiction does not 
strike most people as a large expenditure, 
and yet the same amount translated into a 
library tax of $13 a year will not soon be 
voted into any city budget. 


CoMPETITION UNDESIRABLE 


It will be pointed out by some librarians 
that there can be no half-way policy in 
public library service—that the library 
should serve all the town’s book needs or 
none—but the practical problems of budget 
making and the psychology of the taxpayer 
do not seem to justify insistence on such 
a library program. It may be said that 
the library should conduct the city’s rental 
libraries and use the income therefrom to 
increase its general collections. This is 
the plan in various cities, yet there must 
still be doubt as to whether the library 
should go into the business or can do so 
without confusing the public as to the 
character of its service, and some cities 
insist that all money so received must go 
back to the town treasury. Certainly a 
public library which lends books at a lower 
rate than that which prevails in rental 
libraries of its community is using its non- 
taxable housing to compete with the town’s 
own taxpayers, which it should not be 
eager to do. 

It will be said that the commercial 
rental library supplies its patrons with a 
lower standard of fiction than the public 
library. Probably that is true, but the 
moment one tries to draw the line between 
what should and should not be circulated, 
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the difficulties of making distinctions are 
great, and the librarian may be put in the 
position of saying that he cannot circulate 
books that are in everyday demand by some 
of his town’s leading citizens. It is prob- 
ably true that the commercial library does 
not take seriously its responsibility for 
public tastes and serves such tastes as it 
finds them, but the character of the books 
supplied varies from library to library as 
the food of restaurants varies from one to 
another. 


LIBRARIAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 


A librarian, as the most highly trained 
bookman of a community, must come to 
feel responsibility for the whole function- 
ing of books in the community, and the 
steady upbuilding of home libraries through 
bookstore purchase as well as the develop- 
ment of well conducted and widely scat- 
tered rental libraries will be part of the 
book distribution plan of the community, 
supplementing what the library can do. 
In the city of Cleveland in twenty-five 
years the number of rental libraries has in- 
creased from one to five hundred. These 
libraries are scattered all over the city 
and are open at all hours, even beyond the 
hours of public libraries ; they are informal, 
friendly, easy to use; and they apparently 
fill a real human need. As an institution, 
the rental library antedates the free public 
library; as an economic organization, it 
supports itself on small and easily collect- 
able amounts; as a phenomenon of im- 
portance in the present world of books it 
is worth observing; and as a piece of ma- 
chinery it should be used for increasingly 
worth while purposes, supplementing the 
home book-shelves and the resources of the 
public library system. 
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A Cleveland Librarian Disagrees 


By MARILLA WAITE FREEMAN 
Librarian, Main Library, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 








SUPPOSE we might begin our debate 
on whether popular demand for current, 
ephemeral books should be met by rental 
rather than by public libraries by defining 
our adjectives. Current: flowing with the 
time and tide, like life itself—or like our- 
selves. ‘‘Keep moving, sir!’’ “Step lively, 
lady!” “He who hesitates is lost.” 
Ephemeral: impermanent, quickly passing 
—again like ourselves. In the morning he 
cometh forth like a flower; in the evening 
he is cut down, and the place thereof shall 
know him no more. Yes, but we hope the 
essence of him has gone on—if not, it 
matters little what we have given him to 
read—and with it the essence of that seem- 
ingly current and ephemeral food which 
was what his being then craved. 


Wuat Is EPHEMERAL? 


Who shall say what is ephemeral? And 
ephemeral for whom? Are we all honest 
about our own choices? Which of us has 
not been influenced in our own lives by 
some tenuous story, its very name now 
half-forgotten, long since superseded upon 
the public library shelves; perhaps, or per- 
haps not, gratefully preserved upon our 
own. 

Among the few novels which I do not 
give away from my own crowded bookcase 
is Now/ by Charles Marriott, one of the 
undistinguished flow of English novelists, 
whose books, like himself, must have been 
“ephemeral,” for all are out of print and 


not even this choicest of them all, published 
in 1910, will you find on any list of the 
hundred best. On the title-page is a quo- 
tation from Edward Carpenter, “Do not 
wander too far into time at all lest with 
the everlasting now—the center of all life 
and experience... you fail to keep your 
first appointment.” Not a bad text, that, 
for our present argument—the current, the 
ephemeral, the everlasting now. 
Another treasured ephemerid—or one 
which would have been such if censure and 
obloquy could have destroyed it—came 
near dying ere it was born. It did cost 
the author his government job—we must 
be thankful only that the treasury depart- 
ment official who discovered it in Walt 
Whitman’s desk did not burn the infant 
edition. In England many a voice praised 
it, but in America only Emerson was bold 
to snatch Leaves of Grass from the tide and 
declare it “the most extraordinary piece of 
wit and wisdom that America has yet con- 
tributed.” In 1930, just seventy-five years 
later, its author was at length admitted to 
New York’s Hall of Fame—though in 
Europe he has for many years been known 
as America’s greatest poet—and one of 
America’s most conservative biographers 
has prophesied that five hundred years 
from now he will be even more widely 
read and honored than today. Not 
ephemeral, after all, it seems. He has a 
pregnant message for our world plight 
today: “And I will show that whatever 
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happens to anybody,” he affirms, “it may be 
turned to beautiful results.” 

In the Cleveland Public Library’s Busi- 
ness Information Bureau Bulletin for De- 
cember appeared a title, Vashni Young’s 
A fortune to share, which might have 
seemed just an ephemeral bid for popu- 
larity in hard times. Almost it was passed 
by as such, but luckily it was given a second 
glance, and the few copies which the li- 
brary thought it could at present afford 
are already well-nigh worn out. 


How Measure A Boox’s INFLUENCE? 


Who can foresee the influence of that 
one slender book in restoring courage to 
the downhearted, in helping men to “re- 
organize themselves,” as Vashni Young has 
it, in inspiring them to take control of their 
own “thought-factories” in time of despair ? 
Not by accident is this current, ephemeral 
little book still to be found in all the non- 
fiction best seller lists. But, if the public 
library has left it to the rental library to 
meet your demand for 4 fortune to share, 
you will be out of luck, for not of such 
books is the kingdom of the rental. 

We have to ask ourselves about our 
philosophy of approach to this whole 
matter. What are we trying to give 
people? What needs are we trying to 
satisfy? We must, it is true, meet the need 
for education, for information, for re- 
search; we must provide practical voca- 
tional and occupational material. But are 
we to discard entirely the two last terms of 
our ancient battle cry; inspiration, rec- 
reation? What about the emotions? 
Do not these furnish the motive power of 
human lives and must not these be fed by 
creative and imaginative literature— 
poetry, drama, fiction? Some of this may 
seem ephemeral at the time, but who can 
tell whether it may not have permanence, 





if not as a work of art, then in the life 
which it has influenced at the moment? 

That all fiction should be delegated to 
the rentals is, of course, not the question. 
Scarcely could this be attempted with a 
form of literature, one of whose leading 
characters was so widely mourned that on 
the day of publication of the last chapters 
of Galsworthy’s Swan song the London 
Times bore across its front page the heavy 
black headline, “Soames Forsyte is dead!” 

Not all the devoted mourners for the 
head of the Forsyte family rose to this 
high estate at one leap. A branch libra- 
rian in Cleveland, for example, reports a 
four-year rise in one of her readers from 
the Berta Ruck and Temple Bailey round 
of the ladder to the Galsworthy rung. 
The young woman looking back upon her 
beginnings wonders how she could ever 
have cared for such stories, while the 
branch librarian remembers that had she 
not had Bailey and Ruck and Norris for 
her beginning reader the rental library 
would surely have gotten her, and kept her 
for the rest of her days at the Millie level, 
the Young and healthy level, of Donald 
Henderson Clarke. Now she is reading 
biography and history, and planning to go 
on with her education. 

To some men it may be scientific truth 
which thrills them emotionally as well as 
intellectually. There is no danger we shall 
not have something for them. But in 
science you do not force a youth or man to 
begin at the top—you let him ladder up 
from an ABC book. Why not in imagina- 
tive literature? And when you ask a 
scientist about ephemeral books, he will tell 
you to take up to the attic, or down to the 
furnace, everything over a year old. The 
literature of radio becomes quickly obso- 
lete, but because it is ephemeral we do not 
leave it to the rental libraries to supply. 
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If we did, our readers would go without. 

Which brings us back to these same 
rental libraries. My most illuminating 
impression of them comes from the up- 
standing young man who is book de- 
partment manager of the company which 
supplies stock to rental libraries within a 
wide radius of Cleveland, five hundred of 
them in greater Cleveland itself, most of 
these in corner drug stores, with a half 
dozen of wider range down-town in book- 
shops and department stores. Most of the 
drug store libraries are “chain” libraries; 
a book which goes into one, goes into all; 
the readers’ adviser is the soda-fountain 
clerk or the cash girl. “If the public li- 
brary turns people over to the rental li- 
braries,” said this frank young man, “you'll 
be letting them down. Lots of people can’t 
pay three cents a day, and, if they can, 
their reading will be a big peg lower, and 
no way to get it up.” 

That’s our point, isn’t it? “No way to 
get it up.” We talk much of “laddering”’ 
our readers, but how are we to start them 
unless we plant our ladder firmly on the 
ground where they are standing and give 
them a lower rung to step on. Not that I 
am so keen about this laddering figure, 
for it is perpendicular, and Emerson says, 
“There is no high and no low.” I prefer 
the figure of the radius which may push 
out toward an ever farther horizon, swing- 
ing in an ever widening circle; it must be 
rooted deep in interest at the center. 
“Read what you like” was once Mr. 
Dana’s slogan for this personal core of 
interest. 

We hear objections to the lighter forms 
of fiction, to “current and ephemeral 
books”’ of all types, as merely lures to draw 
people to our libraries. If there were no 
other reasons—as there are—why not this? 
“Store managers want circulating libra- 
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ries,” declared my rental library friend, 
“not so much for the additional revenue, 
as because they bring people into the store, 
Once there, the books help to sell them 
something else.” That’s what we want, 
isn’t it? 


A Form or ADVERTISING 


“It’s a form of advertising,” said my 
friend. ‘A beauty-shop manager asked me 
to furnish her a rental library. Soon she 
reported the library was greatly helping 
her business. The friendly interest of the 
attendant was leading many a book cus- 
tomer to a beauty treatment or a permanent 
wave.” She was after “permanents,” and 
so are we. Why scorn the bait which sells 
the higher things? 

“If a library makes itself only a 
highbrow place,” went on my friend, “it 
may hold people who need and want high- 
brow or technical reading. But even those 
people are more likely to come if, at the 
same time, the man can get a novel for his 
wife and a detective story for himself.” 

Ah! the detective story! the librarian’s 
béte noire. Yes, I know we cannot get 
them all, perhaps only a few of the best, 
as with many another type, but let us not 
turn our backs entirely upon a form of 
literature which has enthralled, in the 
making, the masters from Herodotus to 
Dickens and, in the reading, our “best 
minds” from Lord Balfour to Bertrand 
Russell and Chief Justice Hughes. 

I recall a crowded Saturday noon in our 
library and the dignified figure of a uni- 
versity professor moving rapidly through 
the lobby into the fiction division, straight 
across to a section of “mystery and ad- 
venture,” whence he swiftly and unerringly 
snatched three titles, thence to the charging 
desk and out again. I had first thought 
to speak to him, but, seeing his destination, 
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desisted, glad he knew so exactly what he 
wanted and could find it without benefit of 
clergy. 

A library colleague, entering a second- 
hand bookstore, encountered the impressive 
departing figure of Cleveland’s then first 
citizen. ‘“Lordly patrons you have,” she 
observed to the smiling proprietor. “Oh,” 
he acceded, “Mr. So-and-So comes in every 
now and then to see what new mystery and 
adventure stories we have for him.” 

Escape literature, yes, to be sure, and 
Mr. So-and-So could buy or rent his own, 
but the university professor’s salary is 
something else again in these days of hor- 
izontal cuts. Should we not be as glad to 
help him to his week-end of adventure as 
to the “something solid” on the same solid 
subject he has been teaching and research- 
ing all week? 

The executive who has been grappling 
all day with the reorganization problems 
of a big industrial plant in a year of panic 
begs escape literature from the same sta- 
tion library shelves that have furnished 
him his graphs and statistics for the day’s 
work. “Ye gods! Hope you have an ex- 
citing yarn for me tonight, or I shan’t be 
able to sleep,” was the paradoxical out- 
burst of one such man. 

Dr. Douglas Waples, just back from 
Russia, tells of his experience in Moscow’s 
crowded fiction book-shop. In response to 
his question why so many of these books 
were being sold, the casual reply was made 
that there was not much else for which the 
people could spend their money. Three 
keen-faced students standing by, one with 
The Count of Monte Cristo in his hand, 
another with a recent Russian novel, Wind 
in the face, broke in, “To hell with that 
reason! We have to read novels to get 
away from the terrible pressure of the 
Plan.” Russia, in fact, understands so 





well the hunger and the need for fiction 
that she is having it written to order, cast- 
ing much of her subtlest propaganda in 
narrative form. 


A FIGHTING CONVICTION 


Will any psychologist dispute with me 
that the balance must be struck for every 
one of us? Not if I know my psychologists, 
and it does happen that I know among them 
three—one an eastern college professor 
writing a book on the subject, one a teacher 
of teachers, one a grappler with social prob- 
lems—who are frank in declaring their 
own omnivorous hunger for the lightest of 
light literature, at the end of their stren- 
uous days of mental work, and their fight- 
ing conviction that they should find it in 
the free public library. 

Have we lost our sense of humor and of 
proportion? Shall we say to our cus- 
tomers: “Go over to the corner lunch 
counter for your soup and dessert and be 
sure to drop back to us between the two for 
some substantial meat and potatoes?” 
We deserve to lose them, don’t we? and 
they their digestions for allowing it. 

We are forgetting the words “popular 
demand” at the beginning of our thesis. 
Our puplic libraries have a vast clientele, 
men, women, and children. When a large 
majority of them demand a certain thing, 
that must constitute our beginning level 
for public functioning as a library. True, 
we may strive incessantly to raise that level, 
as we strive to raise our own, but never 
can we do it by ignoring it. We must 


begin where we are, remembering that an 
intellectual process is any process of the 
intellect and that enjoyment is the test 
there as elsewhere. 

A meeting of a branch library neighbor- 
hood in a middle sized Michigan city was 
called recently to protest against a feared 
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partial closing. Having the chief librarian 
there, they brought up the question of 
books. “Why not let us have more good 
detective, wild west, love, and adventure 
stories?” they asked. “More Charlie 
Chans, Zane Greys, Gene Stratton Por- 
ters—these are clean stories for us and our 
children.” Here was vox populi speaking 
up sure enough. The librarian explained 
her purpose and ambitions and was heard 
politely, but she took her cue as well. Had 
she said, “Try your drug store rental li- 
brary for those light-weight stories, and 
we will take care of your higher needs,” 
there would have been a taxpayers’ riot on 
the spot. People who had walked, both 
to the library and to that meeting, to save 
car-fares would have been in no mood to 
talk “rentals ;” and, moreover, they would 
have observed the type of best sellers at the 
corner drug store that would meet their 
desire for clean stories for their young 
people: the Impatient virgins, Ice cold 
marriages, and Loose shoulder straps, to 
name a few recent rental successes. More- 
over, they would have had the intelligence, 
even though it were inarticulate, to know 
that the public library, in our country, 
functions as an important phase of both 
educational and recreational endeavor for 
all the people. And that, as the educational 
system of this country cares, first of all, 
for the mass of youth, so the public library 
must not and cannot evade its responsibil- 
ity in this respect. 

Can we afford, further, to scorn the five- 
and-ten-cent-store class of girls and boys? 
They are to be future American fathers 
and mothers—they are to have the vote. 
Yes, even the majority vote. Can we afford 
to turn them over to the rentals; not to 
seize them at the point of interest which 
brings them to us—the movie novel, or 
what not—and to forego entirely our 
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chance at a share in making them good 
citizens, with an intelligent use of their 
leisure? And, as acorollary be it added, to 
forego their support and vote when the 
library needs a bond issue, or an increase 
in its taxation rate? 

Miss Winslow, in her recent challenging 
article in the Library Occurrent, urges the 
public library to emulate the symphony or. 
chestra and the art museum, as agencies 
which refuse “to prostitute themselves to 
the level of popular taste.” Not many of 
these organizations are supported by public 
taxation. The symphony is supported by 
people who like that kind of music—or 
can afford to pay for it—and a regular pro- 
gram does not contain jazz, but neither 
does it consist solidly of symphonies, 
When a free, popular concert is given, the 
whole program is lighter yet, something 
for all tastes, with enough of the higher 
type to furnish a sample and a lure. 


NEEDS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


Miss Winslow speaks also of the prob- 
lems inherent in cycles of unemployment 
and of the obligation of free reéducation 
which these cycles will force upon the pub- 
lic library. This is one of our greatest 
responsibilities, and I believe all thought- 
ful librarians are determined to meet it, 
whatever goes by the board. But when we 
are in the midst of one of these cycles, as 
now, “the depression is inside as well as 
outside,” to quote Dr. Locke of Toronto, 
and before you can get the mind to concen- 
trate on reéducation, you must somehow 
lift the spirit. 

In many of Cleveland’s foreign branch 
library districts, where most applicants now 
laugh grimly when asked to fill the “occu- 
pation” line on the registration card, the 
library is the neighborhood’s only com- 
munity center, and, on many a night, sixty 
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to seventy-five men, young and old, may 
be seen standing after all the chairs are 
filled, absorbed in the books of adventure, 
mystery, and romance, which keep them 
from brooding and send them home with 
minds diverted and lightened. The li- 
brarian believes that by keeping her clien- 
tele in the habit of reading during these 
dificult times she is sharpening a tool 
which may eventually be used to real pur- 
pose. And of no slight importance is it 
thus to have stabilized, all over our cities, 
groups of the great restless and depressed 
and perhaps “red” portion of our popula- 
tion by giving them the recreational litera- 
ture which is not only a means of 
temporary release from their problems, but, 
at its best, enables them to see over and 
beyond the terrible slough of despond in 
which they might otherwise let themselves 
sink. Access to imaginative literature is 
really saving many of our readers from 
losing their sanity. 

When the cycle swings on to a new nor- 
mal, with its five-day week of four- to six- 
hour working days, we librarians shall be 
working harder than ever, in the toils of 
what Stuart Chase calls our “relentless 
profession,” but we shall have held and 
prepared our readers for the new leisure 
of the machine age, so graphically de- 
scribed by Mr. Chase in his delightful talk 
at the New Haven conference last year. 
You will remember his definition of gen- 
uine recreation .. . his picture of partici- 
pating activities, in which he included the 
reading of good books, as against second- 
hand recreations. And, best of all, his re- 
freshing candor as to the steps by which 
he himself was led around through the 
back door, as he put it, by way of the dime 
novel and the detective story, across the 
bridge of Kipling and Stevenson, into “the 
path of good books.” You remember his 


little shelf of a dozen volumes which he 
rereads about once a year. Did you note 
that ten out of the dozen were fiction? 
And recall that, though most of them are 
now in a sense modern classics, one was 
eyed with doubtful favor when it first ap- 
peared, another was so little regarded that 
it was only rediscovered when the candid 
G. B. S., in one of his famous prefaces, 
called attention to Samuel Butler’s Way 
of all flesh as the one book which had most 
influenced his own writing? And, finally, 
that still another—a wild story, indeed— 
was long debated by anxious librarians, 
ere Huckleberry Finn was admitted to the 
children’s shelves as a proper companion 
for the young? 


Wuat CLEVELAND Is Doinc 


If you ask me how Cleveland is meeting 
this eighteenth year of the war, as Dr. 
Neilson calls it, I shall just have to say 
that we are hard up against it, like the 
rest of the world, but trying hard to “hold 
everything” as far as our book selection 
is concerned; not buying everything, not 
buying anything part of the time, but when 
we do buy, trying to buy something of 
everything and something for everybody, 
eliminating all that seems to us really 
worthless in fiction; deferring many a 
pleasant but not indispensable book of one 
genre or another; trying not to miss any- 
thing wholesome, constructive, or hearten- 
ing, even when it is not of the highest 
literary quality ; buying as many copies as 
we can of the few outstanding titles, but 
not limiting too closely our number of 
titles, lest we miss the final experimental 
book that may prove to have been the year’s 
discovery and lest we standardize away 
from the library both the exceptional book 
and the exceptional reader in favor of the 
stereotyped and conventional. I may add 
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that we have bought even a single copy of 
many a book and made it reference, for ex- 
amination or reading in the library, to help 
prevent its going out of print before a hap- 
pier day arrives. 

We have our own modest duplicate pay 
collection which, though at but two cents 
a day, makes no effort to compete with the 
larger commercial libraries in book and 
department stores. Nothing we can do 
will in any case interfere with the five 
hundred rental libraries of the city, which 
have their own tremendous field and clien- 
tele. But at least we may hold our own 
readers—those who have found their way 
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to the foot of our ladder, or to our airways 
station where they may attach their wings, 
If they are of the class which prefers ty 


pay for its book rather than wait for a free | 
copy, we are glad to help them to that end . 


and incidentally to create more free Copies 
thereby. But not willing, as I note also js 
the case with Chicago, to offer books for 
rental of which there are not also copies, 
however few, in the free collection. 

Our objective is still “the best books 
for the greatest number ;” and our belief, 
that this can best be attained by meeting— 
and educating—popular demand in the free 
public library. 


A Question of Values 


(The Debate (ontinued) 


y \ MY WINSLOW, former assistant 


librarian, Public Library, Indianapolis, In- 
diana (now director of the Department of 
Industry and Science, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland), followed 
Miss Freeman at the Lending Section de- 
bate. She supported Mr. Melcher’s views. 


As Miss WInstow Sees IT 


“Mr. Melcher has presented the eco- 
nomic side of the picture, building up an 
argument for codperation and division of 
field between public and rental libraries 
on the grounds of (1) the impossibility of 
supplying adequately with public funds the 
demand for popular and ephemeral fiction, 
and (2) the greater readiness and willing- 
ness on the part of the public to pay for 
such literature to meet individual wants 
and interests rather than to contribute in 
anything like similar proportions to a tax- 
supported institution. 


“The objection to Mr. Melcher’s argu- 
ment will at once be raised that a large 
element of our clientele is economically 
unable to patronize the rental library and 
that particularly in times such as these 
the library is under unusual obligation to 
meet the need for escape. Though the re- 
cent Cheney report makes the rather sur- 
prising statement that only 10 per cent of 
library readers get books from no other 
source, it is a safe assumption that for 
at least an appreciable part of the library 
clientele the renting of books would bea 
hardship. This brings us sharply face to 
face with the matter of values, of what is 
most worth doing with the limited funds at 
our command—and it is this which | 
would have you consider primarily. 


Book Stock ALWAyYs INADEQUATE 


“I think there is no question in anyone's 
mind of the library’s utter inability to 
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meet quantitatively the reading needs of 
the community. This situation is not due 
to the depression and curtailed book 
budgets. It is a situation of long stand- 
ing, due to the enormous increase in print, 
to a growing public consciousness of the 
fact that a public library may be a source 
of helpful information as well as of recrea- 
tional reading, and to the constantly mount- 
ing output of books so written that they 
can be put to actual use by the average 
man. As a result the demand for books 
on science, religion, psychology, philos- 
ophy, and social sciences calls for more 
money than the annual book budget of any 
public library can furnish. 

“At the moment of writing this, there 
are among patrons of the Indianapolis 
Public Library 373 people waiting for 43 
titles of non-fiction, most of them of un- 
questionable merit. This includes only 
requests of which there were 5 or more on 
file for the same title. It of course does 
not take into account the scores of patrons 
who for many reasons have not left reserve 
requests. Libraries have no idea how often 
they fail to supply the helpful book at the 
moment it is most needed. During these 
depression years we have had much to say 
about the phenomenal increase in book 
usage. Such statements are almost in- 
variably accompanied by assertions that 
much of this reading is due to interest in 
the present crisis, to desire to learn a new 
job, to a generally awakened alertness to 
world affairs. These statements have been 
based largely on personal opinion, and I 
hazard the further guess that we have 
failed more often than not to serve the 
reader who has had really definite goals 
for his reading during the current crisis. 


ULTIMATE PurpPosE SIDESTEPPED 


“It seems to me that in the field of 


adult book selection, at least, the public 
library has consistently sidestepped the 
matter of values—and consequently of ulti- 
mate purpose. It claims repeatedly that 
it is an educational institution, the peo- 
ple’s university, but when faced with the 
necessity of defining policies it usually has 
nothing more clear-cut to offer than that a 
tax-supported institution should, as nearly 
as our ideas of necessary censorship will 
permit, give the people what they want. 
In this rather ambiguous position we bol- 
ster up our claim that the library is really 
an educational institution by the familiar 
stepping-stone argument. I seriously sus- 
pect a fallacy in this argument. We have 
little to prove its validity other than anec- 
dote. I suspect that most readers of nar- 
cotic fiction remain such to the end of 
their days. 

“Why not? you say. They pay taxes; 
this is a democracy; they have as good a 
right to what they want as has the reader 
of Hardy, Galsworthy, Undset. The 
other side of the argument is that, this be- 
ing a democracy, the library has such a 
staggering task of education before it that 
the desire for soporific and adult bedtime 
stories is insignificant in comparison. 


INESCAPABLE DEMANDS 


“The problems of democracy are more 
vivid to us today, perhaps, than ever be- 
fore. Critics are not few who foresee the 
speedy failure of the democratic experi- 
ment; others, perhaps a little less sad, see 
great danger of failure unless human 
thought can more rapidly contrive adapta- 
tions of human society to the machine cul- 
ture. With an electorate made up, to a 
disturbing extent, of masses ignorant and 
easily swayed, with governments in the 
hands of those untrained for and often 
ethically unequal to government, with the 
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frequent need for reéducation on issues of 
paramount importance, the future will 
make inescapable demands on an institu- 
tion which claims to educate. No one 
knows the answer to the problems of demo- 
cratic government, but the use of intelli- 
gence is the most plausible answer we have 
found to date. Mr. Maurice Alderton 
Pink in his thoughtful book, 4 realist 
looks at democracy, closes with these 
words, apropos of the need for replacing 
‘blundering mediocrity by purposeful in- 
telligence :’ 


“Tt is easy to dismiss such a course as 
merely visionary. But, if we reject it, we 
are in effect confessing that Western man 
has involved himself in problems of which 
he is incapable of finding a solution. This 
may prove to be true. Have we yet reached 
the point, however, at which we must sit 
down and accept our fate? We may have 
allowed ourselves to be imprisoned in a 
labyrinth by a monster of our own creation, 
but are we prepared to renounce all hope of 
escape because we refuse to make what use 
we can of the one poor light by which we 
might find the way out? 


“In this plea for a new emphasis in the 
public library, I do not overlook the in- 
dubitable value of reading as a sociological 
factor. In times like the present, it must 
be a stabilizing element of significant im- 
portance. There is a group of no small 
proportion among our present and po- 
tential library clientele which can read 
only on a comparatively low level. In 
reply to this, I can only raise the question 
of values. The provision of books which 
serve little purpose other than that of 
opiates and which provide no lasting 
mental or moral stimulus seems to me but 
a pouring of public funds into a bottom- 
less pit and of comparatively minor ulti- 
mate significance. 

“In connection also with this matter of 
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reading as a social factor, I cannot for. 
bear raising an additional question. What, 
in all honesty, is the probable sociological 
effect of the quantities of murder and 
mystery thrillers and of the spineless sentj- 
mentalities which we circulate from public 
libraries? Here I am faced with lack of 
data, but there must be an impressive cor- 
relation between our gangster and racke. 
teer morale and the overwhelming output 
of thrillers, and likewise between our 
vague and confused national thinking and 
the triviality of much modern fiction. 


SoME FicTIoN INDISPENSABLE 


“T hope I have not implied that the pub- 
lic library should cease to function as a 
recreational factor. ‘This is far from my 
thought. Nor would I in any way suggest 
that it should cease to supply fiction for 
recreational or other reading. It is a 
truism that the great novel, with its sound 
social interpretations and its insight into 
the struggling human soul, is often a 
powerful educational and broadening force. 
As a cultural medium, fiction which meets 
high standards is indispensable. 

“I do wish, however, that we might 
redefine the library’s conception of recrea- 
tion. I would have it say, ‘If the reading 
of good books is recreation for you, then 
welcome. If the reading of mediocre books 
is receation for you, it is not the function 
of the public library to provide it.’ We 
implicitly say this to many at the present 
time in actual practice. They accept it, 
just as they accept the fact that jazz music 
is not to be found on a symphony concert 
program. If jazz must be their main diet, 
they seek it elsewhere. If they care for 
symphonic music they know where to find 
it. There is no confusing compromise. 

“T see no reason why the public library, 
if it is to be an educational force, should 
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accept the public’s definition of its func- 
tion. Though there are no data on which 
to base my contention, I believe that the 
average taxpayer, if the question were 
fairly put to him, would wish that the pub- 
lic library offer genuine guidance and 
leadership, that it be an institution on 
which he could depend as an uncompromis- 
ing cultural force in the community. In 
the world of formal education he depends 
on its leaders for determination of values 
and policies. Why should he not expect 
the same of leaders in the parallel field, 
the public library? 


A RESPONSIBILITY OVERLOOKED 


“It is my belief that, in our intimida- 
tion before the bugaboo ‘democracy’ we li- 
brarians have overlooked a responsibility 
and aright. Who, after all, is responsible 
for the popular conception of the public 
library? I offer the opinion that libra- 
rians themselves, more than the taxpayers, 
may be the interpreters of what a public 
library is. If we wish to make it more a 
cultural force in the community, less a 
dispenser of insignificant materials which 
are destined for the junk pile, we can, by 
insidious (if need be) provision of good 
books, instil such a conception of it into 
the public mind. Libraries have perhaps 
been too afraid of loss of circulation and 
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possible loss of financial support to adopt 
what might temporarily be an unpopular 
policy. I venture to say that we would 
gain by this change as many friends as we 
would lose, that we receive at the present 
time more criticism due to our failure to 
supply important books when they are 
needed than we would incur should we 
adopt a more rigid policy in regard to 
ephemeral materials. 

“If these remarks lead to the accusation 
that I would make the library a ‘highbrow’ 
institution, I gladly admit the charge. 
But I wish to make my own definition of 
highbrow. Highbrowism has nothing to 
do with previous education, social status, 
or economic condition. It is entirely a 
matter of cultural achievement or the will 
to achieve. It is an aspiration of the spirit 
which will not be content with stagnation 
or mediocrity. It is that condition of 
mind which is implied in Whitehead’s def- 
inition of culture: ‘Culture is activity of 
thought and receptiveness to beauty and 
humane feeling.’ It is the cultivation of 
this which I would have as the aim of our 
public libraries. So long as 35 per cent 
of their funds are spent for fiction, most 
of it undistinguished and of less than pass- 
ing worth, no public library can hope to 
make more than a feeble and half-hearted 
gesture toward that end.” 


(The Debate Is (Continued on the Next Page) 
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As Baltimore and St. Louis See It 


(The Debate (oncluded) 


OSEPH L. WHEELER, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, could not attend 
the Lending Section meeting at which the 
foregoing debate was held, but Charles H. 
Compton, Public Library, St. Louis, pre- 
sented both Mr. Wheeler’s views and his 
own. Mr. Wheeler wrote in part: 

“Our chairman is clever at arranging a 
program with an exciting title. It is a 
long time since we had a good, old- 
fashioned debate on a library convention 
platform. ‘This kind of friendly set-to is 
the sort that should occur more often if 
library conferences are to be as lively as 
they might be. 


BALTIMORE AND CHICAGO AGREE 


“T have been drafted to take the side 
which implies that some of us librarians 
think that the public should have whatever 
it wishes. As a matter of fact, I am one 
who believes with the Chicago Public Li- 
brary that three hundred titles of new 
fiction a year ought to be sufficient to 
satisfy all but the few who demand a new 
novel a day to drug themselves into in- 
sensibility. 

“T protest, however, against the implica- 
tions in the title of this debate and against 
many of the viewpoints that were put 
forth at the Lending Section meeting a 
year ago. 

“When the public libraries of America 
get so ‘high hat’ and rarefied that the 
ordinary citizens and taxpayers cannot 
find wholesome fiction with some literary 


‘ 
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quality, with some sentiment and heart ap- 
peal, on the public library shelves, we 
had better close up shop. ‘The affections 
of the public, which now stand behind us, 
and encourage us in our work, will have 
been alienated, and deservedly so. We are 
tempted to make a fetish of a false and 
hothouse variety of erudition. Some li- 
braries are chasing the victims of ‘adult 
education’ with notices and telephone calls, 
as though they were considering the pur- 
chase of life insurance. 

“T hold that there is nothing incompat- 
ible between quality and quantity—that 
they have been common goals and ideals 
of our profession and will continue to be 
so—that those who propose these radical 
changes are called upon to prove the neces- 
sity and wisdom of their proposals. There 
is something startling in the idea that 
the public librarians of America are ready 
to let commercial circulating libraries 
serve that vast multitude who are not to 
a great degree interested in solid and pur- 
poseful reading. I refuse to admit taking 
a second place with anyone in the strong 
belief in adult education, in the encourage- 
ment of scholarly reading and research in 
our public libraries. But I am still fas- 
cinated by the picture of the stream of 
people as they pass in any community, all 
of them awaiting—and they should re- 
ceive—good book service from their pub- 
lic libraries. The glory of American 
library service is its availability to the aver- 
age man, not its limitation to the élite. 
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“As for commercial circulating libra- 
ries, if anyone here has visited a library 
of this type, he has, in the first sixty 
seconds spent in scanning the shelves, been 
convinced that the pursuit of dollars and 
cents is, and must ever be, of primary con- 
sideration in their operation. 


RENTAL Liprary TITLES 


“In one large city in New York State, 
the rental libraries coined money by lend- 
ing Lady Chatterley’s lover at one dollar 
a day. Advertisements in Publishers’ 
Weekly show that certain publishers are 
printing rotten books for the mere pur- 
pose of making money. ‘The following 
are quotations from its advertising pages: 


“(January 3, 1931, p. 10) 

“Miss America tells in the first person 
her thoughts on love, marriage, sex. ‘My 
passions grow more desperate and bolder.’ 

“(March 7, 1931, p. 1128) 

“Forbidden wine. ‘An ideal book for rent- 
ing libraries—swift, sensuous.’ 

“April 18, 1931, p. 1978) 

“Speakeasy girl—‘as unmoral as she is 
wise. A speakeasy is her boudoir. Told in 
unvarnished language. A smashing novel!’ 

“(May 23, 1931, p. 2487) 

“Broadway virgin gives you the lowdown 
on the girls who make virtue pay, kissable 
but unkept. 2nd printing before publication. 
Sales appeal in every feature and a high 
pressure rent collector for circulating li- 
braries.” 


[Ten other, similar advertisements were 
cited. | 

“These are just a few. And I say 
nothing of the many books written with 
bigotry and as propaganda that are so 
common in rental libraries. 

“Why be so timid about admitting that 
one of the functions of the public library 
is to show discrimination in the moral as 
well as the literary value of books? It 
would be rather difficult to prove, when we 


21 
get down to it, that the public library 
should be any more exercised over the 
literary values and the careful analyzing 
of these values than over the moral effects 
of some of the same books. I must admit 
being so old-fashioned as to think that the 
public libraries and all who have to do 
with passing out books to the unsuspect- 
ing public have this obligation fully as 
much as that of literary evaluation. If the 
vociferous minority with a ‘persecution 
complex’ do not like censoring, the quiet 
and decent majority are still depending on 
their public libraries to save them from 
getting into a literary pigsty. The aver- 
age person still prefers a little sweetness 
and light to a spoonful of the rotten real- 
ism so freely found in commercial li- 
braries. The public libraries of America 
have been, and let us hope will continue 
to be, operated on the basis of this belief. 

“We can serve people in scholarly, pur- 
poseful, and specialized ways, and also as 
understanding appreciators of what is good 
in the realistic or imaginative fiction as 
it appears week by week. I believe in 
public libraries doing both types of work, 
side by side, better and better, as we have 
been doing for two generations. I am 
against commercialized encouragement of a 
lower grade of reading, which alienates 
the people from one of its most vital and 
beneficent institutions.” 


Mr. Compton’s VIEWS 


Expressing his own views, Mr. Compton 


added: 


“For many years I have been of the 
opinion that libraries bought too many 
titles, both in fiction and non-fiction, and 
that they might better limit the titles, espe- 
cially fiction, more rigidly and then dupli- 
cate them, but that is a far cry from 
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deciding to turn all ephemeral current 
books over to rental libraries. 

“Recently, I made a limited experiment 
which I think has some bearing on this 
question. Beginning at 4:30 on a certain 
afternoon, in all our branches and all our 
Circulating departments a record was kept 
by card number of the first ten adult and 
the first ten juvenile readers, with the 
books which they took out. I then had our 
Registration Department look up the 
readers and find out who were reading 
these books, listing their occupations. I 
made a very hurried study of this group 
of readers and the books which they were 
reading. ‘There were, in all, 414 titles, 
240 fiction and 174 non-fiction. Of the 
total copies of fiction, 6 were 1931 or 1932 
books, there being two copies of one title. 
‘That is, of the fiction circulated at that 
time about 2 per cent were these new 
titles. Of course, this is a very slight 
experiment, but it is significant neverthe- 
less. We know that new titles make up 
but a very small part of our circulation. 
Perhaps you would like to know what 


authors were represented as the six: 
Walpole, Rinehart, Cronin, Mié£illin, 
Mary Johnston, Homer Croy. You can 


decide for yourselves which of these are 
ephemeral. 


REPUTATION OF LIBRARY INVOLVED 


“If you take the total circulation of 
the library, I venture to say that not more 
than one to 2 per cent, not including 
pay duplicates, are current ephemeral fic- 
tion. You may say that, if this is true, 
why bother with the one per cent? Why 
not let the rental library do it? Personally, 
I believe it will make a great deal of dif- 
ference in the reputation of your library 
whether it has these titles which make up 


the one per cent. Libraries for years had 


the reputation of being slow and behind the 
times. If we are to adopt a certain def. 
inite policy of cutting out current books, 
how are we to decide whether they are 
ephemera or not until after they have 
lived through the ephemeral period and 
established themselves? Would we not 
even more than at present be considered 
by the public to be an institution in a 
world that never changes so far as we are 
concerned? I have thought that within 
the past ten years we have been making 
some progress along that line. We have 
had men like Mr. Wheeler, who have done 
a tremendous amount in changing the peo- 
ple’s old-time opinion about the library by 
ordering books promptly and having them 
available when they really wanted to read 
them. 

“Now I would like to go over with you 
the books which were circulated on this 
afternoon and their readers. Let me name 
very rapidly some of the non-fiction titles: 
A bus girl was reading Ladd’s Secret of 
personality; a salesman, James’ Will to 
believe; a social worker, Boas’ Our new 
ways of thinking; a demonstrator of a soap 
company, Darrow’s Through science to 
God; a teacher, Fosdick’s Modern use of 
the Bible; the wife of a laborer, Whitford’s 
Introduction to art education; a masseur, 
De Forest’s Short history of art; a teacher, 
Collins’ Art appreciation; a widow, un- 
employed, Wright’s Practical book of 
student, Williams’ 
Healthful living; an insurance agent, 
Strong’s Psychology of selling life in- 
surance ; an electrician, a book on salesman- 
ship; a sheet metal worker, Home instruc 
tion for sheet metal workers; a worker in 
a stove factory, Practical flying and Avia- 
tion manual. .. . I think these books will 
compare very favorably with what we li- 
brarians read ourselves. 


outdoor flowers; a 
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“Now take the fiction, amounting to 
240, including duplicates. I have divided 
them into certain rough classifications: 
western and adventure, including Beach, 
Bower, Curwood, Grey, Hough, Kyne, 
and so on, numbering 50; mystery, in- 
cluding Biggers, Doyle, Fletcher, Packard, 
Rinehart, Van Dyne, and Wallace, 39; 
standards, including Barrie, Bjgrnson, 
Dickens, Eliot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Kip- 
ling, Poe, and Swift, 21; good modern, 
57, including Cather, De Morgan, 
Dreiser, Ferber, Fisher, Ford, Henry, 
Hudson, Hurst, La Farge, Lewis, London, 
Maugham, Morley, Philpotts, Remarque, 
Sedgwick, Tarkington, and Wilder; vice 
sweet stories, 41, including Dell, Norris, 
Pedler, Porter, Reed, Richmond, and 
Widdemer; humorous, 6; and _ miscel- 
laneous, including foreign, making up the 
remaining titles. 


READERS OF FICTION 


“Perhaps you would like to have me 
give the occupations of some of these 
readers. In giving the occupations, I will 
count wives along with husbands. West- 
ern: a bus girl; 3 painters; 2 clerks; 2 
carpenters, one unemployed ; 2 motormen; 
2 cap makers; wife of an attorney; 4 sales- 
men; 5 unemployed; 2 switchmen; wife 
of a butcher; bindery girl; telegrapher; 
stenographer ; teller; window trimmer; 2 
shoe repairers; one housemaid. As I read 
this list, do you think that these people 
ought to be expected to go to rental li- 
braries? Do you think they would go? 
Do you think we should take a highbrow 
attitude and decide that we have no ob- 
ligation to serve these folks ? 

‘Now as to readers of mystery stories: a 
clerk, a printer, the wife of a lawyer, a 
high school teacher, 5 salesmen and sales- 
women, 2 unemployed, a housemaid, the 


wife of an accountant, the wife of a win- 
dow trimmer. 

“Who have been reading the standards? 
Two teachers; a bookkeeper and the wife 
of an unemployed man, both reading 
George Eliot; a clerk, reading Haw- 
thorne; the wife of a policeman, reading 
O’Brien’s Best short stories; a chiroprac- 
tor and an unemployed widow, reading 
Poe; a salesman and a lawyer, reading 
Gulliver’s travels. 

“A few of the good modern books: 
housemaid, Barrie; property owner, 
Cather; soap demonstrator, Ferber; sales- 
man, O. Henry; unemployed, Green 
mansions; a physician, Kipling; a house- 
maid, Kipling; painter, Jack London; 
waitress, Maugham; motorman, Morley; 
bookkeeper, Wilder; and others. 

“Readers of nice sweet stories included 
the wife of a lawyer and the wife of an 
insurance agent; a worker in a pretzel 
factory, reading Ethel Dell; a vamper in 
a shoe factory, reading Lutz; an unem- 
ployed woman, reading Norris; a teacher, 
reading Pedler; a bus girl, reading Myrtle 
Reed ; an Italian barber, an invalid, and a 
teacher, reading foreign books. 

“Personally, I do not think we need to 
worry especially about our readers, al- 
though discussions such as we are having 
today are desirable. I think this whole 
list shows up pretty well. There are in all 
one hundred and thirty titles which might 
be classed as light literature, but let the 
librarian who has never read a detective 
story cast the first stone at this motley 
array of readers. Personally, I do not 
think there is any danger of our doing 
anything very radical about turning all 
current, ephemeral books over to rental li- 
braries. There is a very good reason why 
this is not going to happen, and that is 
because our public would not stand for it.” 
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Libraries in the National Survey of 


Secondary Education 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


Librarian and Dean of Instruction, Stephens College Library, Columbia, Missouri 


ONGRESS appropriated $225,- 
000, early in 1929, to be used by the 
United States Office of Education in mak- 
ing, over a three-year period of time, a 
survey of the organization, the administra- 
tion, and the work of the secondary schools 
of the nation. This three-year investiga- 
tion, which was opened in July, 1929, is 
being brought to a close this year. 


New Features SouGHT 


Early in the making of plans it was de- 
cided that this survey was not to be merely 
a statistical or descriptive account of sec- 
ondary schools, but rather that it was to 
emphasize the identification and descrip- 
tion of innovations and outstanding prac- 
tices in high schools. In other words, this 
study purposes to locate and describe im- 
portant features of the emerging secondary 
school. 

The survey has been divided into a num- 
ber of phases or projects. Some idea of 
the scope of the investigation may be gath- 
ered by mentioning a number of the aspects 
of secondary school work which are being 
studied: the administrative and super- 
visory staff, provisions for individual dif- 
ferences, the curriculum, extra-curriculum 


Address delivered before the School Libraries Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association at New 
Orleans. Dr. the survey 


Johnson made 
described. 


library 


activities, health education and health 
supervision, guidance, the supervision of 
instruction, and library service. 

In common with other phases of the sur- 
vey, the library project aims to report in- 
novations. Accordingly, the first step in 
the library investigation was to locate 
secondary schools with outstanding library 
service. Early in the survey, there were 
sent, to state commissioners of education, 
to city school superintendents, and to high 
school principals, inquiry forms upon which 
they were asked to report the names of 
secondary schools having outstanding li- 
brary service. Similar requests were sent 
to library specialists, including school li- 
brary supervisors, of library 
schools, state library commissions, and 
leaders in the school library field. 

The second step in the study was the 
preparation and sending of inquiry forms 
to 620 of the schools which had been rec- 
ommended as having successful library 
service. 


directors 


In the form emphasis was given 
to the fact that mention and description of 
innovations in high school library service 
were particularly desired. The 390 re- 
turned forms, which were received from 
schools in 46 states and the District of 
Columbia, were studied carefully for the 
purpose of locating innovations and of 
selecting libraries to be visited. 
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The third step was the visiting of a 
selected group of secondary school libraries. 
In order to make a first-hand contact with 
the 44 schools selected, it was necessary to 
travel some thirteen thousand miles. Lack 
of time made it impossible to visit a large 
number of equally outstanding libraries. 
It is believed, however, that the schools 
selected are representative of the better 
practices in secondary school library work. 

During the visits, librarians described 
their methods of encouraging recreational 
reading, how they are adapting the library 
to the newer methods of classroom teach- 
ing, and how they assist teachers to make 
effective use of the library. They also re- 
ported activities of teachers which impair 
the efficiency of library service and activi- 
ties of teachers which encourage the use of 
the library. 

In the schools visited, further study was 
made of teacher-library relationships. 
More than nine hundred teachers filled in 
checking lists upon which they were asked 
to supply the following information: 
first, what members of the library staff do 
to assist teachers; second, additional ac- 
tivities which teachers would like to have 
members of the library staff perform; and, 
third, activities which teachers perform to 
encourage the use of the school library. 

The fourth and final step in the study 
of high school libraries is the organization 
and presentation of the data gathered dur- 
ing the course of the survey. 

Turning now to the results of the library 
investigation, the question may well be 
asked: What does the report of the study 
contain? Some of the problems regarding 
which data are presented have already 
been suggested. Other questions concern- 
ing which data are reported are the follow- 
ing: 

What are the functions of the secondary 


school library? What are the obstacles 
to the achieving of these functions? 

How do high school libraries codperate 
with other libraries, the public library, the 
state library, the county library? 

In the report considerable attention is 
given to library attendance. How are the 
pupils admitted to the library in the 
schools included in the _ investigation? 
What schemes are reported for reducing 
routine work in connection with admission 
to the library and the taking of attendance? 


A Mucu Discussep PRoBLEM 


Much discussed is the problem of the re- 
lation of the library to the study hall. 
How many schools have library—study 
halls? What problems and what advan- 
tages are reported by these schools as a re- 
sult of the combined library and study 
hall? What devices do librarians report 
using in meeting the problems raised by 
the combination of library and study hall? 
What is the influence of the combined li- 
brary and study hall upon the use of library 
materials by pupils? 

School librarians in all sections of the 
country report successful use of pupil assist- 
ants. How are pupil attendants selected ? 
How are they trained? What are the 
duties of pupil assistants? 

During recent years important changes 
have taken place in methods of classroom 
teaching. Less emphasis is placed upon the 
textbook; more is placed upon library 
books. What are school librarians doing 
to adapt their libraries to the newer 
methods of classroom teaching? What 
plans are being used to give pupils access to 
library books during class periods? 

Of vital importance is the problem of 
the library in the small high school. What 
is the library situation in the small high 
school? What plans are reported to be 
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helpful in providing adequate library 
service in small high schools? 


Report Reavy THis AUTUMN 


Data regarding these and related ques- 
tions are presented in the report of the in- 
vestigation, which is to be published dur- 
ing early autumn by the office of education 
as one of a series of monographs based on 
the projects of the survey. In the time at 
my disposal, it would obviously be impos- 
sible to discuss the specific devices and ac- 
tivities reported to be used in connection 
with the various problems of the second- 
ary school library. I should, however, like 
to mention a few of the major implica- 
tions of the study and also to point out 
some of the uses to which it is hoped the 
report will be placed. 

A problem which demands careful study 
is that of standards for secondary school 
libraries. Many and various in character 
are the library standards which have been 
set up by states and by other school ac- 
crediting bodies. No compilation of 
standards has yet proved completely satis- 
factory; no set of standards has been de- 
veloped upon the basis of scientific 
evidence regarding the library require- 
ments of schools; and in no case has there 
been arrived at a statement of standards 
which adequately recognizes the qualitative 
as well as the quantitative aspects of school 
library service. 

Strikingly small is the amount of co- 
operation reported between school and 
public libraries. 
port 


Few school librarians re- 


receiving assistance from _ public 
libraries, and even fewer school librarians 
report performing activities which assist 
the public library in its work with school 
pupils. The situation is one which might 
very properly be investigated by a joint 


committee of school and public librarians. 
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Throughout the country the relation of 
teachers to the library is receiving much at- 
tention. If teachers are not led to make 
effective use of library materials, the school 
library can at best achieve only a small 
measure of success. Most librarians re- 
port making efforts to encourage teacher 
use of the library, and in many schools ef- 
fective programs of teacher-library ¢o- 
operation have been set up. In general, 
such difficulties as are reported appear to 
center around the fact that teachers fail 
to realize the resources of the library. 
This situation is, it would seem, one which 
must be attacked during the college days 
of teachers in training. A much needed in- 
vestigation is that of provisions which 
teacher-training institutions are making 
for instructing their students, first, in the 
use of libraries and, second, in the use of 
library materials as an aid to teaching in 
the secondary school. 

Librarians are using a number of devices 
to adapt the library to the newer methods 
of classroom teaching and to give pupils 
access to library books during class periods. 
Representative of the methods used are: 
establishing classroom libraries, lending 
books to classrooms for various periods of 
time, establishing departmental libraries, 
permitting pupils to come to the library 
during their class periods, and having 
classes meet in the library. 

In Denver an interesting approach to 
the classroom library situation is being 
made. Instead of deciding to establish 
classroom libraries throughout the school 
system, the school administration in Den- 
ver has placed libraries in two classrooms 
of each of the city’s senior high schools. 
The purpose of these libraries is to give 
the classroom library a trial and to experi- 
ment with various methods of administer- 
ing it. The results of this experiment will 
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be watched with interest, not only by 
school authorities in Denver, but also by 
school librarians in all sections of the 
country. 

A few librarians report making research 
studies as a means of attacking local library 
problems. Such investigations as are re- 
ported may not, in every instance, be 
valid from a scientific point of view. The 
studies do, however, represent efforts to 
reveal conditions in order that desirable 
changes may be made. Among the investi- 
gations reported are a survey of pupils’ 
reading habits and interests, a library cen- 
sus to identify pupils who are not using li- 
brary materials, a study of the number of 
pupils sent to the library by various 
teachers, a study of book cards to determine 
what books are not being used, a study of 
library attendance of pupils in the various 
home rooms of the school, and an investiga- 
tion of circulation statistics and of library 
attendance data to determine the influence 
of a new method of classroom teaching 
upon the use of the library. The reports of 
these studies indicate not only that school 
librarians can conduct experimental in- 
vestigations in their schools, but also that 
they can make studies which are of practical 
assistance in meeting the problems which 
they face. 


Liprary-Stupy HA.Lis Usep 


Reports from the schools studied reveal 
a wide divergence of opinion with regard 
to the combination library—study hall. In 
an effort to determine the actual use made 
of library materials in schools with the 
two types of arrangements as regards study 
halls) more than 17,000 pupils were 
asked to indicate on a simple form the 
uses they had made of the library on 
the day previous to that on which the form 
was filled out. Data consistently show 


that pupils in schools having library—study 
halls make greater use of library materials 
than do those who attend schools having 
separate libraries. The evidence indicates 
that if the library purposes to encourage 
the use of its materials, the combination 
plan achieves this aim better than separa- 
tion. Objections to the library—study 
hall must not, however, be ignored. Those 
favoring the combination plan must make 
every effort to remove the basis for objec- 
tion to it. A number of school administra- 
tors are providing librarians with teacher 
assistants who relieve the library of all 
duties with regard to attendance or disci- 
pline. Efforts along these and similar lines 
must be made if the difficulties associated 
with the library—study hall are to be over- 
come. 

Before bringing this presentation to a 
close, I should like to consider the question 
of the use to which the report of this in- 
vestigation can be put when it is published. 
In the first place, the report will make rec- 
ommendations with regard to studies 
which need to be made in the field of the 
secondary school library. Such studies 
should be made, not only by graduate stu- 
dents in institutions of higher learning, but 
also by librarians actively engaged in school 
library work. 

In the second place, the report should 
serve to bring to the attention of many 
school administrators the importance of 
the library in the secondary school. The 
survey of which this library study is a part 
is one which is attracting the attention, and 
receiving the codperation, of high school 
principals in all sections of the nation. The 
description of practices in schools with 
outstanding library service will, it is hoped, 
assist in bringing to the attention of edu- 
cators the possibilities of the secondary 
school library. 
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Finally, school librarians should find the 
report helpful in suggesting methods of 
meeting problems which they face. No 
one library will wish to adopt all or any 
large portion of the devices reported, but 
many librarians will find described one or 
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more devices of value in meeting problems 
which they are confronting. If such is the 
case, this investigation will have accom. 
plished its purpose; it will have made a 
contribution to the new secondary school 
library. 


Idren’s Reading 


By MARIAN A. WEBB 
Supervisor of Children’s Work, Public Library, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


IBRARIANS all over the country, 
and especially children’s librarians, were 
exceedingly interested in the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion held in November, 1930. An A. L. A. 
Committee on Reading was appointed for 
this conference, with Carl H. Milam as 
chairman. Doubtless we all have read the 
recommendations of this committee and 
have heartily approved of them. Mr. Mi- 
lam says in his preface to these recom- 
mendations: 


It is with a full realization of the impor- 
tance of voluntary, unrequired, recreational 
reading in the life of a child and of the 
possibility of encouraging good citizenship 
through reading, that the committee makes 
its recommendations concerning ways in 
which and means by which juvenile and 
adolescent reading can be encouraged and the 
quality of that reading improved. These 
recommendations do not, of course, set either 
an immediate or a future limit for this 
work; rather they seek to point the way 
which, according to the best information and 
the best thinking of the present day, it seems 
desirable that progress and improvement in 
children’s reading should take. 


Presented to the Section for Library Work with 
Children at the Fifty-fourth Annual Conference of 
the American Library Association. 





Our theme for this meeting is “Library 
Work with Children in a Changing 
World.” For over forty years public li- 
braries have been devoting much time and 
effort to work with children, to bringing 
the child and the book together. At first, 
we had few books. Now we have a won- 
derful field of juvenile literature. There 
is no question but that children’s books 
have been greatly improved in the last 
ten to fifteen years. We have today many 
more excellent stories for the older boys 
and girls, with an increased number of 
good picture books for younger children. 
For the last few years the trend in chil- 
dren’s literature has been toward stories 
about foreign lands, which give boys and 
girls not only correct information about 
those countries but also a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of foreign peoples. Then too 
we have the constantly increasing number 
of informational books along the social 
science line which acquaint the child with 
everything in his daily life. Surely the 
modern child has almost everything to be 
desired in books. 

What are our public libraries doing with 
all this? Are we studying and using per- 
sistently all methods that stimulate chil- 
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dren’s reading and that create appropriate 
habits of reading? Looking back twenty- 
five, thirty, and forty years to the begin- 
ning of library work with children, the 
New Age today challenges us with the 
question, “What have you done for 
the boys and girls of your community?” 
“What place has your Children’s Depart- 
ment made for itself in the lives of these 
children?” 

Last year the Children’s Department of 
the Fort Wayne Public Library made 
quite an intensive survey of the reading 
tastes and habits of our boys and girls. We 
did this by distributing questionnaires to 
our public and parochial schools and asking 
that each child in grades from the third 
through the eighth be given a questionnaire 
as a class project in English, the answers 
to be entirely the child’s, not to be influ- 
enced by any suggestions from the teachers. 
The simple and straightforward answers 
which we received convinced us that they 
were the children’s own with very few 
exceptions. 


RESULTS OF Fort WAYNE SURVEY 


What did we discover from this survey ? 
First of all, that 85 per cent of our chil- 
dren were reading library books. They 
were borrowing them from our main li- 
brary, city branches, school deposit sta- 
tions, classroom collections in public and 
parochial schools, extension centers in fac- 
tories and other institutions, the city book 
wagon, summer camps, summer schools, 
and playgrounds. Occasionally we found 
a “dark spot,” a school or a section where 
the children were either not reading, or 
not reading good literature. In marking 
these dark spots on our city map, we found 
the apparent reason for them to be that in 
those particular sections library books were 
not sufficiently accessible to all the chil- 


dren. Sections with the best library facil- 
ities were producing the best readers. Of 
course this is no new theory. We all know 
this to be the case, and yet to see it in black 
and white in childish scrawl before one 
brings it home with startling truthfulness. 

The questions asked the children con- 
cerning their book reading were these: 
“What is your favorite book?” “Name 
five library books you have enjoyed.” 
“What kind of book do you like best and 
why?” We were very proud of our chil- 
dren because of their answers to ““What is 
your favorite book?” Heidi, the Alcott 
books, Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, and 
Kidnaped \ed, followed by title after title 
of other books that have become classics 
for children, that have stood the test of 
years, that still are and probably always 
will be loved by youthful readers. 


FAvoriTE TITLEs 


It is rather interesting to note here the 
results of an essay contest sponsored last 
fall during Book Week by one of our book 
shops in Fort Wayne. The children were 
asked to write on “What is your favorite 
book and why?” About five hundred chil- 
dren participated in this contest, and these 
papers were turned over to the library 
after the judging had been done. Coming 
as the contest did, in the same year as our 
survey, we were interested in a comparison 
of the titles given as favorites. Again 
Tom Sawyer, the Alcott books, and Heidi 
led, so without a doubt those are the fa- 
vorites with our Fort Wayne boys and 
girls. We were very agreeably surprised 
by the other titles these five hundred chil- 
dren named as their favorites. ‘They were 
without question among the best books in 
our public library. 

Going back to our own survey and the 
question, “Name five library books you 
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have enjoyed,” we found again this very 
noticeable feature—the absence of medio- 
cre titles which we sometimes say we must 
have on our shelves for stepping stones, 
books which we feel are not especially 
harmful but not worth much. The very 
fact that these types of books were not 
given often as favorites nor as books en- 
joyed shows they are probably not remem- 
bered long by the children who read them. 
Then why have them in any numbers on 
our shelves? Have not the children them- 
selves answered this question? 

Another fact surprised us and startled 
us. For the last five or six years our chil- 
dren have been reading around the world 
in books, and the keynote of last year’s 
Book Week was “World Friendship 
through Books.” We look through our 
daily files and find that these books are 
circulating well. Children are reading 
them. Parents are most enthusiastic about 
them. One father told us not long ago 
that he considered his children knew more 
world geography and were better able to 
talk intelligently on foreign countries than 
he was when he finished college and, he 
added, “all because of the library books 
they are reading.” 


Reap, sutT Nor PoruLar 


If this is true, we are giving our children 
an excellent foundation. But are children 
listing books about other countries among 
their favorites? Are you surprised when 
I tell you that according to our survey 
they are not? Let us see if we can find 
the answer to this. We asked another 
question, ““What kind of books do you like 
best and why?” The answers to this were 
many and varied. Fairy tales led in the 
third, fourth, and fifth grades, in spite of 
the fact that we are often told that the 
modern child does not read fairy tales. 
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These were followed by animal stories and 
western and Indian tales for the same 
grades, with books on adventure, western 
life, and aviation for the older boys and 
mystery and romance for the older girls, 
But many of the children did not classify 
their books in this way. Again and again 
and again we read answers like these: “] 
like stories of girls of my own age because 
I am a girl.” “Real people in everyday 
life.” “Stories of groups of girls and boys,” 
“Stories of children my own age because 
they seem like my playmates.” Is there not 
an answer here for us? 

In the November, 1931, Bookman, there 
was an article by Mrs. Sophie Goldsmith 
entitled “Ten Years of the Newbery 
Medal.” Mrs. Goldsmith is chairman of 
the Literature Committee of the Parents’ 
Council of the Horace Mann School at 
Columbia University. She sketches very 
ably the various Newbery medal awards 
and highly commends the choice. Mrs. 
Goldsmith does, however, give us a sug- 
gestion for the future, stressing the fact 
that we need to urge the publication of 
more juvenile books with an American 
background. She says: 


Thus far American writers for children 
seem to have derived their most effective 
inspirations from foreign countries. Not only 
has America itself been, comparatively speak- 
ing, in the background, but there is scarcely 
a single instance in the Newbery Medal 
Award of an effort to interpret some phase 
of the last ten years, or even the last twenty 
or thirty—excepting Smoky and Hitty. We 
do not meet a single girl or boy who has 
played our own games, begun to grow up 
under our own difficulties, or experienced 
those little triumphs whose recitals are so 
absorbing. ... 

So astute an observer as Katherine Lord 
of Nantucket’s Little Book House has ob- 
served in a recent article, “The usual child 
wants a story that has some relation to the 
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real life he knows,” a book which has “to a 
degree his own viewpoint, dealing with 
beings similar to himself ;’’ so that we may in 
all fairness ask whether those supreme ex- 
periences with books which are the birthright 
of all children are so universally connected 
with the past, the fantastic, the foreign, that 
we ought to reject contemporary life and 
contemporary experiences. It is the expe- 
rience of people in close touch with the read- 
ing requirements of children that they 
demand the stimulus of their own time, or 
at least of periods not invariably long before 
their own time. 


AMERICAN SCENES WANTED 


We may not agree with all that Mrs. 
Goldsmith says in this article. Probably 
all children’s librarians will agree that the 
books with foreign settings were needed, 
and we have been glad to have them re- 
place the flood of school and athletic stories 
and also the humanized animal tales with 
which we were deluged a few years ago. 
However, Mrs. Goldsmith does call atten- 
tion to something we all should heed—the 
need of good stories with an American 
background for boys and girls. The en- 
thusiasm with which librarians received 
Cornelia Meigs’s Willow whistle, Rachel 
Field’s Calico bush, and Laura Adams 
Armer’s Waterless mountain was evidence 
of this need. 

Let us say very briefly in passing that 
we do not wish to underestimate in any 
way what the publishers have given us in 
the last few years in world understanding 
and world friendship. It has been well 
worth while, and we have needed it, for 
children’s books before that were often 
narrow and stilted. But is not Mrs. Gold- 
smith correct when she suggests that our 
finest work and inspired ideas need now 
perhaps to be turned nearer home? 

As to newspaper reading, we found that 
90 per cent of our children read the news- 


papers. What did they name as the sec- 
tions of the paper most enjoyed? The 
comic strip and the sport page. Walter 
B. Pitkin, professor in the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University, has a 
very good article on the question, “Should 
Children Read the Newspapers?” in the 
magazine, Parents, for March, 1932. He 
says: “Funny papers and comic sections 
are interesting to most children especially 
from 5 to 12. Luckily the comic strip 
is too inane and pointless to be harmful. 
At its worst it is simply a waste of time.” 
He adds, “Children, like adults, do not 
read much beyond the front page.” 

This is not in accordance with our sur- 
vey. Our boys and girls read everything 
from the front page to the advertisements. 
Professor Pitkin also says that children 
may read avidly, but that they do not 
ponder long on what they read. We hope 
they do not, for our newspapers certainly 
are not the best news reading for 90 per 
cent of our children. Our survey answers 
showed a decided need of supervision and 
direction in newspaper reading. Our boys 
and girls are not taught to read selectively 
and with a definite purpose. 


PREFERENCES IN MOovIEs 


The majority of our children were going 
to the movies at the time our survey was 
taken, some two or three times a year, 
or very seldom, and others once a week 
or every time the picture changed. Of 
course they were seeing all kinds of pic- 
tures. Perhaps one good feature of our 


economic depression is that children do not 
now have as much money for movies. Our 
moving picture houses tell us that boys and 
girls are not attending the movies as they 
did formerly, and the teachers of our 
seventh and eighth grades say that chil- 
dren are at home more now and that many 
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more of them are reading. In time we will 
undoubtedly have more and better pictures 
for boys and girls, but at present it is 
rather distressing to have them tell you 
again and again that the movies they like 
best are “Pictures for children,” “‘Pic- 
tures like Tom Sawyer.” We all know 
too well how few such there are! 

To discover the children’s tastes in 
magazine reading, we asked, “Do you read 
magazines?” “What magazine do you 
enjoy?” Seventy per cent of these chil- 
dren were reading periodicals. With the 
boys, 4 merican Boy led, followed by Popu- 
lar Mechanics, Boys’ Life, and Popular 
Science Monthly. The girls had a much 
poorer record. Some of them were read- 
ing their mothers’ periodicals, some their 
brothers’, but most of them were reading 
mediocre magazines. The one mentioned 
more often than any other as read by our 
girls was True-Story Magazine. 


Project FOR SECTION ACTION 


We have realized for some time the 
lack of good magazines for children. One 
of the recommendations made by the 
A. L. A. Committee on Reading to the 
White House Conference was “that a 
spirited, well-written, purposeful, illus- 
trated magazine for young children should 
be provided.” Has anything more than 
this been done? Is not this a project upon 
which our section might take action? A 
magazine for younger children is probably 
needed. Our juvenile periodicals of today 
are, however, such a hodgepodge of every- 
thing that we often question the advis- 
ability of magazines for younger children. 
But surely our section could urge raising 
the standards of the magazines which we 
now find in the children’s departments of 
our public libraries. Many of the stories 
in these are of the type that we have long 
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ago banned from our book collections 
Why then turn right around and offer 
them to our boys and girls in the maga. 
zines we have on our tables? 


Rapio INFLUENTIAL 


We were very much interested in the 
answers to the question, “What have you 
read because you had heard of it over the 
radio?’ ‘These answers alone were suff- 
cient for an entire paper. We tabulated 
questionnaires from more than three thov- 
sand junior high school pupils. Only one. 
third of these were reading because of 
radio programs. ‘This shows a field for 
our libraries and our schools. Of this one- 
third, about half were reading splendid 
books such as Ivanhoe, Evangeline, Tale 
of two cities, Rip Van Winkle, and The 
house of the seven gables. What were 
the other half reading? A poor type of 
magazine, like the True-Story and Detec- 
tive Story Magazines. 

One of our junior high schools uses the 
American School of the Air program every 
afternoon, and the answers from this par- 
ticular school were proof enough of the 
value of good radio programs. ‘These chil- 
dren were reading the best. But what of 
our children’s leisure hours? Can we not 
give them programs which will lead to 
better reading than True-Story Maga- 
You perhaps remember that the 
October, 1931, Bulletin of the American 
Library Association contained a list of 
“Present and Suggested A. L. A. Activi- 
ties,” with a request that every member 
express an opinion on these activities. 
One of those mentioned was a “Radio 
Children’s Hour.” A committee has been 
working on this and we believe has definite 
plans to be realized soon. In the mean- 
time, we would suggest that every chil- 
dren’s librarian go on record as urging the 


zine? 
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A. L. A. that these plans be pushed to ac- 
complishment. 

In May, 1931, the Henry C. Frick 
Educational Commission completed a 
study of the books read, enjoyed, and pre- 
ferred by Pittsburgh’s eighteen junior high 
schools. In looking over the report we 
find quite a little similarity to ours. Pitts- 
burgh boys and girls preferred fiction as 
did our Fort Wayne children. ‘Their 
favorites were the Alcott books for the 
girls and Stevenson’s for the boys. The 
report makes this statement, which we 
found to be very true: “Recent books have 
no special attraction. If the subject is one 
children like they do not seem to care if 
the book is fifty years old or published 
yesterday.” Also the fact is mentioned 
that many children enjoy series books. We, 
too, found this to be the case, as such books 
showed up in all their glory in the titles 
owned by the children. Our survey 
showed that our boys and girls do not own 
as high a type of book as those they list as 
favorites or as books enjoyed, which seems 
to argue that children might have better 
home libraries if they chose them. 

What was the value of this survey to 
our own library and hence to the com- 
munity we serve? As the result of the 
survey, we knew that 15 per cent of the 
children of Fort Wayne were not being 
reached by the public library. We knew 
exactly where they were, in which dis- 
trictsand inwhich schools. This year, there- 
fore, we added certain new book wagon 
routes to take care of some of these, and 
next year we hope to place other deposits. 
The survey showed us where the best read- 
ing was being done and where the poorest. 
The reasons were as a rule very evident. 
Our knowledge of the situation has given 
us a definite scheme of work for several 
years, almost a five-year plan, to make our 


boys and girls more appreciative of books. 

Further, it has convinced us of the fact 
that all of us have on our shelves mediocre 
titles which should be weeded out. Every 
year many new juvenile books come out— 
1,018 in 1931—with gay covers and color- 
ful book jackets. We are tempted by the 
host of them, and we buy. They may be 
good, but, in these days of limited budgets, 
if it is a question of having these or an 
abundance of Peter Pan, Alice in W onder- 
land, Robin Hood, King Arthur, and the 
like, let us always decide in favor of the 
latter. We may have to send a child away 
without a copy of a new title, but let us be 
sure we do not send him away without the 
best of our older books. As children’s 
librarians, we are responsible for the book 
tastes and reading habits of the boys and 
girls of our communities. We know that 
a child’s preference in reading is apt to be 
sound if he has sufficient good material 
from which to draw. Therefore it is our 
duty as children’s librarians to keep ideals 
high in our book selection and to see to it 
that the best is always available. 

You ask what we can do about the 
magazine and newspaper reading of our 
children and about the moving picture and 
radio programs offered today. Individu- 
ally, we all can do something in our own 
communities. Collectively, we have our 
Section for Library Work with Children, 
a section of which we are very proud for 
its past accomplishments. Surely our sec- 
tion can do much by concerted, organized 
effort for better magazines for our young 
people, for more good moving pictures for 
children, and for a worth while radio hour 
for boys and girls in their leisure time. 
Then we will be using intelligently and 
persistently all methods that stimulate chil- 
dren’s reading and that create appropriate 
habits of reading. 
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School Library News 


By MARY RANDELL BACON 
Member, School Libraries Section 





B ECAUSE we are in the midst of 
the season when 1932 Book Week prep- 
arations are in order, the editor of 
this section has reserved for this issue a 
survey of the outstanding Book Week 
projects inaugurated last year by school 
librarians and sent to this department as 
suggestive material. The suggestions 
should be most helpful to those in need of 
something different for the annual celebra- 
tion. 


Book WEEK IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


A most interesting project was the 
Bookville News, published by the Byers 
Junior High School, Denver, Colorado, 
and printed by the boys of the printing 
classes. In the style of modern journal- 
ism, this diminutive news sheet advertised 
library books through the recounting of 
various crises in juvenile fiction. Here 
is one of the shorter articles: 


SOCIETY GIRL AND OFFICER ELOPE 
(By Ruth Rose) 


Society received a great shock last night 
when it was learned that Katherine Van 
Heemskirk had eloped with Captain Dick 
Hyde of England. Captain Hyde may be 
remembered for the duel he fought with 
Neal Semple over ‘“‘a bow of orange ribbon.” 
Semple was Captain Hyde’s rival for Miss 
Van Heemskirk’s hand. 

The elopement followed a long courtship 
to which the bride’s father was strongly 
opposed. It is believed, however, that 
a reconciliation will be effected between 


Mr. Van Heemskirk and his daughter, 

The couple left immediately for England 
where they will make their home. 
(A bow of orange ribbon) 


The October, 1931, number of the 
News Letter of the Pennsylvania Council 
of School Librarians has many splendid 
Book Week suggestions. Printed there js 
a playlet, In the land of books, in which 
Heidi, King Arthur, the Eight Cousins, 
and other book friends discuss citizenship 
in Library City. On this same order is 
a skit presented at the Dorchester ( Mass.) 
High School for Girls, by the Library 
Service Club. In this playlet Ramona, 
M. Beaucaire, Richard Carvel, and Alice 
Freeman Palmer bewail their treatment 
at the hands of borrowers. This skit will 
be sent upon receipt of ten cents, with the 
only requirement for performance that the 
author and school be given the usual 
credit. 

Special book lists were distributed in 
a number of schools as Book Week adver- 
tisement. The Seattle (Wash.) schools 
printed a splendid annotated list, Faraway 
friends, which should be a real aid in the 
creation of international understanding in 
school groups. “Two very attractive lists 
were compiled by the North Shore Library 
Club, which includes school and children’s 
librarians of Evanston, Wilmette, Glencoe, 
Highland Park, and Lake Forest, Illinois. 
For the younger pupils there was a folder 
with the title, Recent books for boys and 
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girls; suggested additions: a growing 
library. Publisher, price, age group, and 
short annotations were given. Every 
student in the high schools of this group 
received a list of one hundred books, called 
Book adventures, including appealing 
titles of the past five years arranged under 
such subheads as “Adventures in Fact and 
Fancy,” “Adventures with the Muses,” 
and “Adventures in Science.” 

In the Philadelphia (Pa.) High School 
for Girls, students wrote seventy-five— 
word reports on books from the required 
reading list. These reports were judged 
by a student committee. The best were 
typed and pasted in the fronts of the books 
themselves, with the names of the students 
writing them. 

An ambitious two-day project is the 
Book Fair sponsored annually by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School, with an 
entertainment and program arranged by 
the student body. This plan, together 
with a list of the books featured last year, 
is described in a pamphlet issued by Wood- 
worth’s University Book House, 1311 
East Fifty-seventh Street, Chicago. 

Book Week is used by some libraries as 
a means of enlarging the collection. At 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Washington, a Book Drive was given 
great publicity for the week. [See “Gift 
Week a Success,” p. 749.] 

Poster contests, votes on favorite books, 
hidden titles, competitions, and essays on 
books are projects used successfully in 
many schools to make the student body 
library-conscious. Very usable suggestions 
along this line are found in the pamphlet 
issued annually by the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Let us have for these columns next 
year further Book Week innovations as 


worked out by school librarians of 1932! 


A New Lisprary Project 


Here is some splendid school library 
news! The 1933 Yearbook of the 
N.E.A. Department of Elementary School 
Principals is to be entitled ‘“The Principal 
and the Library.” This publication should 
serve as a great impetus toward the better 
utilization of the library in the elementary 
school. 

An outline of plans for this yearbook, 
with suggestions for the type of article 
to be submitted, may be obtained from the 
Editorial Committee, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. To quote from the leaflet issued: 


The Editorial Committee is seeking 
articles on the principal’s activities in con- 
nection with libraries. Preference will be 
given to contributions by principals, super- 
intendents, and other professional workers 
who stress the educational viewpoint. 
Articles by librarians or other interested 
persons will be welcome. The committee 
prefers articles that are concrete and 
specific. Reports of actual procedures, to- 
gether with an evaluation of outcomes, are 
always preferable to theoretic plans. If 
you know of any persons in your home, 
community, or state who should be con- 
tributors to the yearbook do not hesitate 
to invite them to participate. Or, if you 
prefer, send the names of these outstanding 
persons to the Editorial Committee. 


Manuscripts must be in by November 1. 


ScHOOL Lisprary DIRECTORY 


During the early fall, state membership 
chairmen appointed by Maud Minster, 
chairman of the Membership Committee 
of the School Libraries Section, will be 
hard at work compiling state school library 
directories to include all librarians who 
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give at least half their day to school library 
matters. The lists when completed will 
be kept on file at A. L. A. Headquarters, 
replacing those compiled two years ago. 

Dues of the School Libraries Section 
(fifty cents a year) will also be solicited 
in the fall. They may be sent to the 
treasurer of the section, Jasmine Britton, 
1240 South Main Street, Los Angeles. 
A. L. A. members in school library work 
are urged to join the section in order that 
there may be a sufficient fund to defray 
sectional expenses at A. L. A. meetings, 
including payment of guest speakers, ex- 
hibits, printing, etc. Even those unable 
to attend meetings share the benefits of 
these expenditures through the publicity 
material circulated and through the illu- 
minating papers reprinted in various li- 
brary publications. Those whose salary 
cuts have not been too overwhelming may 
find it convenient to mail a check for one 
dollar covering dues for a two-year period. 


FINAN 


Representatives of the A. L. A. 


Present Lypenserc will repre- 
sent the A. L. A. at the centennial of 
New York University, November 15 to 
17. He also represented the Association 
at the inauguration of William A. Boylan 
as president of Brooklyn College on June 
21, 1932. 

Marian Comings, George F. Bower- 
man, and Leicester Bodine Holland repre- 
sented the A. L. A. at the convention of the 
American Federation of Arts, held in 
Washington, May 9, 10, and 11. 

Josephine Adams Rathbone has been ap- 
pointed to represent the American Library 
Association at a meeting of the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance in New 
York City, November 1. 

C. Seymour Thompson represented the 
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A. L. A. at the centennial celebration of 
the founding of Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, May 30. 

Frank K. Walter, who will attend the 
(British) Library Association conference 
at Bournemouth, England, this month, 
has been delegated as an official representa- 
tive of the A. L. A. 

Joseph L. Wheeler has agreed to serve 
as a representative of the A. L. A. in the 
Council of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


SINAN 
Summer Session Reports Asked 


Direcrors of the ninety-eight 
known summer sessions in library science 
are being asked by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship to send in by mail de- 
tailed information on their courses. A 
drastic reduction in budget has made it 
impossible for the board to visit any 
summer session, although a number of re- 
quests have been received. 

The multiplication of short courses in 
library science is of much concern to the 
board, and, in the absence of opportunity 
to have first-hand information, it doubly 
appreciates the codperation of the institu- 
tions in supplying full data. 

P7NAN 


Self-Charging 


As an economy measure in library 
practice, many libraries are adopting the 
self-charging system. A. L. A. Head- 
quarters has received a number of requests 
for a list of public and school libraries 
using the system. A list has been com- 
piled, but it is not complete. Will any 
library (public or school) using the system 
(modification or variation) please report 
the fact to the A. L. A. Headquarters 
Library? 


—— 


eo 





waseH CTEM, 
Bogle Scholarship Proposed 


By RALPH MUNN 
Chairman, Sarah C. N. Bogle Memorial Committee 


I iitecsts toward a 


scholarship to be known as The Sarah C. 
N. Bogle International Library Scholar- 
ship are invited by a committee of Miss 
Bogle’s friends who have been commis- 
sioned by the A. L. A. Executive Board to 
arrange for a memorial. This action by 
the Executive Board is in response to many 
requests. 

The fund will be held by the A. L. A. as 
an endowment fund. ‘The interest de- 
rived from the fund will be used to bring 
foreign librarians to the United States or 
Canada for study, or to send librarians 
from the United States or Canada for 
study abroad. If sufficient funds are re- 
ceived, the scholarship will be awarded 


annually; if not, it will be offered as fre- 
quently as enough interest accumulates. 
The scholarships will be awarded by the 
A. L. A. Committee on Scholarships and 
Fellowships. 

Contributions may be made in any 
amount, payable at once or in instalments. 
Pledges of future payments are also 
solicited. 

Checks should be made payable to the 
American Library Association, and sent to 
A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. Please write 
“Bogle Memorial” in lower left hand 
corner of check, or enclose a note showing 
that the check is to be credited to the 
scholarship fund. 


DP *KE 


Recent International Meetings 


W cues WARNER 


BISHOP, president of the International 
Federation of Library Associations and 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the American Li- 
brary Association, has returned to the 
United States after attending a series of 
library meetings in Europe. 

Dr. Bishop reports rapid progress in the 
development of the League of Nations 
Library and also in the construction of 


the new library building. At a meeting of 
the Library Planning Committee at 
Geneva, it was brought out that the excess 
of costs over estimates in the erection of 
the building has brought expenses above 
the sum of five million Swiss francs, origi- 
nally agreed upon as the absolute maxi- 
mum. Costs have encroached on the 
endowment to the extent of $100,000. 
Also, it will be necessary to make avail- 
able in advance of moving into the new 
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building certain sums (from the interest 
on endowment) to enable the librarian to 
assemble and organize a staff. The new 
building is practically complete up to the 
roof, except for the stack room. ‘The 
library will be a serviceable and handsome 
building, excellent and modern in every 
way. The Library Planning Committee 
has agreed to recommend the appointment 
of a permanent committee to advise on 
technical matters. 

At Berne, Dr. Bishop presided over a 
meeting of the International Library 
Committee, attended by twenty-seven dele- 
gates from seventeen countries. A trench- 
ant and eloquent address before the com- 
mittee, delivered by Dr. Isak Collijn 
of Stockholm, on the danger to all intellec- 
tual work involved in drastic budget cuts 
for libraries will be sent with an ac- 
companying resolution to various govern- 
ments and societies. 

It was voted to leave the time and place 
of the next International Congress to the 
officers. Also, the committee renewed its 
vote to meet in Chicago in October, 1933, 
but left power to the officers to change 
this decision should economic and financial 
conditions demand such action. 

Proposed courses in librarianship, each 
of a week’s duration, to be given chiefly 
in summer at different centers, were the 
main business discussed by the Swiss Li- 
brary Association meeting at Thun, which 
Dr. Bishop attended. Successful candi- 
dates would receive certificates, according 
to the present plan. 

The use of popular libraries for the em- 
ployment of workers’ leisure time was the 
chief matter discussed at a committee meet- 
ing of Expert Librarians, held in Paris. 
“It is very noticeable that Europe is in- 
creasingly aware of the need for popular 
libraries and is disposed to organize them 
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chiefly for ‘working-classes,’” writes Dr. 
Bishop. “It was significant that the re. 
quest to draw up the report on popular 
libraries for workers came from the Inter. 
national Labor Office.” The committee 
urged that the report be printed and 
receive wide circulation. 

The work of the University of Mich- 
igan Library Extension Service in making 
known the work of the League of Nations 
was reported by Dr. T. P. Sevensma, li- 
brarian of the league, at the Paris meeting, 
as a desirable method of bringing the 
league to the attention of students. 


FIN 
Boards to Plan Programs 


Tue major boards and committee 
of the A. L. A.—the Board of Education 
for Librarianship, the Board on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education, the Library 
Extension Board, and the Editorial Com- 
mittee—have been asked by the Executive 
Board to analyze their work with a view 
to preparing statements concerning their 
functions for the next few years, on the 
same basis as the “Program for the Amer- 
ican Library Association,” adopted by the 
Council and the Executive Board at the 
last Midwinter Meeting. 


In 


Special Rate Offered 


Tue American Magazine of Art 
may be secured by A. L. A. members at 
the special introductory rate of $3 for a 
year, which is otherwise available only to 
members of chapters of the American 
Federation of Arts and only on new sub- 
scriptions, not renewals. A statement that 
the subscriber is a member of the A. L. A. 
must accompany every subscription so en- 
tered. The regular subscription price is 
$5 a year. 








SEANSES 


Economies 


Woes librarians spending much 


of their time in devising economies and 
retrenchments, the A. L. A. Committee on 
Library Administration invites an inter- 
change of ideas. Members of the com- 
mittee are Ralph Munn, chairman; John 
S. Cleavinger; Leora J. Lewis; Georgie 
G. McAfee; Ethel Farquhar McCol- 
lough; Charles E. Rush; and Ralph A. 
Ulveling. 

Space will be reserved in succeeding 
numbers of the A. L. A. Bulletin for con- 
tributions. Please observe the following: 

1. Report only those economies which 
are independent of local conditions. 

2. Be brief, but please take space to 
outline the reasons for suggested plans. 

3. Send contributions to Ralph Munn, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It is hoped that economies of all kinds 
will be reported. Please do not hesitate 
to report plans because they may seem 
relatively small and unimportant. If we 
can discover enough small savings, we 
may avoid some larger retrenchments 
which would have a more serious effect 
upon service. We are, therefore, inter- 
ested in the saving of pencils and ink as 
well as in plans for more important 
changes. 

There follow two contributions from 
Pittsburgh which will serve as samples 
of the kind of reports which may be 
suggestive. 


Liprary STATIONS 


The term “library stations” is used to 


designate agencies which vary widely in 
size, scope, and purpose. In this instance, 
it refers to (1) small collections deposited 
in department stores, telephone exchanges, 
factory offices, and similar places, for the 
use of employees, and (2) small collec- 
tions placed in the chamber of commerce, 
Y. M. C. A., church clubs, and other such 
organizations, for the use of members. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
proposes to close these agencies as an 
economy measure, but it also doubts their 
importance in normal times. This belief 
is based largely on the following reasons, 
which may be true in other cities. 

1. The demand is almost exclusively 
for light fiction. Because there is no 
librarian present to suggest and encourage 
better books, there is little “laddering”’ to 
higher levels of reading. ‘The service is 
thus largely devoid of educational and cul- 
tural aspects. 

2. With book funds reduced, the 
library is buying so few copies of light 
fiction that these station collections cannot 
be supplied with enough new titles to pre- 
serve interest in them. 

3. The users of these stations are to a 
large extent familiar with the commercial 
lending libraries. They look to both for 
recreational reading and the library sta- 
tion suffers by comparison. The stations 
thus bring criticism against the library. 

4. With a shortage of books throughout 
the system, it seems fairer to concentrate 
the entire supply within the library’s own 
buildings for those who take the trouble 
to come to those buildings. 
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5. With a shortage of help, it seems 
fairer to spend our time on readers who 
come to the library. (In Pittsburgh one 
trained assistant gives almost full time 
to choosing books, arranging for ex- 
changes, and checking records of stations. 
There is also expense connected with pack- 
ing and deliveries. ) 

In reaching this decision we have not 
overlooked the following factors: 


1. Station circulation is relatively 
cheap. 

2. Stations add to the number of 
readers. 


3. Stations are good publicity and bring 
the library into codperation with impor- 
tant local organizations and business con- 
cerns. Note again that, as stated above, 
the stations bring good publicity only 
when the book collections give satisfaction. 


BINDING OF PERIODICALS 


All except the smaller libraries preserve 
many periodicals which receive relatively 
little use. Usually, they are kept in the 
stacks where they are not on display. 

Under these circumstances, the only 
imperative conditions are that they be 
securely bound and plainly marked. An 
attractive appearance is desirable, but not 
essential. 

This suggests a binding which omits 
entirely the “rounding” or “backing” proc- 
ess. When this is omitted it is difficult to 
letter the magazine with brass type and so 
another economy is required. This con- 
sists of using a large paper label upon 
which the usual information is typewritten 
or written by hand. Pittsburgh is using 
a large-type typewriter. If there is a 
staff member who is adept at lettering, an 
electric stylus may be used instead of the 
paper label. 

Inquiry commercial 


among some 
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binders indicates that they may attempt 
to discourage this economy by offering 
almost no reduction in price. There is a 
real saving, however, and we believe that 
librarians may reasonably insist upon a 
reduction of at least 15 per cent in price, 


IANAN 


Libraries Kept Open Because of 
Service to Unemployed 


Because of their services to the un- 
employed, Duluth branch libraries, with 
the exception of a sub-branch in rented 
quarters, will not be closed, as was recently 
proposed for the sake of economy. Edna 
G. Moore, librarian of the Duluth Public 
Library, reports to A. L. A. Headquarters 
that a letter addressed to the Mayor's 
Budget Advisory Committee from the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment 
was an influential factor in keeping the 
branches open. The letter read: 


The Mayor’s Committee on Unemploy- 
ment has adopted a resolution expressing 
the hope that there will be as little closing 
of branch libraries in Duluth as possible. 

Libraries everywhere are reporting a 
greatly increased use by those who are out 
of work. It is the opinion of the committee 
that library facilities should be made avail- 
able to as many as possible in this period of 
depression, for here, if anywhere, can be 
found profitable employment for leisure 
time. 

gr pr 


Legislation 


A reprint of the report of the 
Committee on Legislation (A. L. A. 
Bulletin, April, 1932, pp. 255-69) has been 
financed by the League of Library Com- 
missions as an informal supplement to 
Those who have 
the latter may obtain a complimentary copy 
of the reprint from A. L. A. Headquarters. 


American library laws. 
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Plan to Supplement Portrait Index 


/ \T THE New Haven conference 


(1931) the College and Reference Sec- 
tion recommended “that the A. L. A. 
Executive Board proceed at an early date 
with the publication of a new edition of 
the 4. L. A. portrait index.’ The rec- 
ommendation was approved, and the 
Editorial Committee authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee to make plans 
for a new edition. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Charles F. McCombs, New 
York Public Library, New York City, 
chairman; Gladys Caldwell, Public Li- 
brary, Los Angeles; Herbert H. Hewitt, 
Public Library, Chicago; Leicester Bodine 
Holland, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Katharine Twining Moody, 
Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Lucille B. Seed, Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan; and Bessie H. Shepard, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Although no funds are available at 
present for the preparation of a new index, 
the committee has begun to study the 
question with a view to recommending 
a specific plan for carrying out the work 
as soon as it is financially possible. The 
first thing is to gather facts and sugges- 
tions. 

This statement of some of the matters 
to be considered is printed in the Bulletin 
in the hope that librarians will be willing 
to aid the committee by sending to the 
chairman comments on the present index, 
based on their experience in using it, and 
any suggestions which they think might 
make a new index a more useful guide to 
portraits. 


The committee is of the opinion that 
the 4. L. A. portrait index is a valuable 
reference aid, the usefulness of which in 
many libraries is now limited by its date 
of publication, and that there is need for 
a new index. 

Desirable as a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the 1906 index would be from the 
point of view of convenience of use, the 
committee is of the opinion that the only 
practicable plan, considering probable 
costs, is the preparation of a supplement 
covering material published since 1904 and 
earlier works of importance omitted from 
the original index. 

The committee would be glad to have 
information on the following points: 
Scope: Is the present index incomplete or 
unsatisfactory for certain classes, coun- 
tries, or periods? What fields should be 
strengthened in a new edition because of 
changes in interest or demand in the past 
twenty-five years? Arrangement of refer- 
ences: Is the arrangement of the refer- 
ences under each name in the present index 
clear, easy to use, satisfactory? Would 
modifications in the arrangement of the 
references, or some other method of ar- 
rangement make the index easier to use? 

The committee believes that the inclu- 
sion of such features as the following 
would add greatly to the usefulness of a 
new index as a guide to portraits, without 
materially increasing size or costs: 

(a) Location of copies of expensive 
and important works indexed, with in- 
formation about obtaining photographs or 
photostat reproductions. 
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(b) Lists of special collections of por- 
traits in American libraries, galleries, and 
museums, with mention of important 
foreign collections and information about 
obtaining photographs. 

(c) List of printed catalogs of por- 
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traits; list of printed indexes to portrait 
collections, American and foreign; and 
list of manuscript catalogs, indexes, or 
finding lists in American libraries. 

Comments and additional suggestions 
will be welcomed. 


DKK 


Bibliographies of Interest to 
School Librarians 


a following selected list of 


bibliographies has been compiled by 
Marion Edith Potts of Pittsburgh, chair- 
man of the Committee on Bibliography of 
the A. L. A. School Libraries Section. 


Selection was made from a_ longer 
bibliography distributed at the New 
Orleans section meetings. 

Books 


Essay and general literature index. M. E. 
Sears and Marian Shaw. Wilson, 1932. 
Price on application. 

General index to illustrations. J. C. Ellis. 
Faxon, 1931. $5. 

Guide to historical literature. W. H. Al- 
lison and others. Macmillan, 1931. $10.50. 

Index to children’s plays. A. L. Hyatt. 
A. L. A., 1931. $2.50. 

Material on geography which may be ob- 
tained free or at little cost. M. J. Booth. 
Author, State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, Illinois. 1931. 50c. 

Puppets and shadows, a_ bibliography. 
G. G. Ransome. Faxon, 1931. $1.30. 

United States reference publications. 
J. K. Wilcox. Faxon, 1931. $1.50. 


PAMPHLETS AND MISCELLANEOUS LIsTs 


An annotated bibliography on the educa- 
tion and psychology of exceptional children. 
U. S. Office of Education, Pamphlet no. 23, 
1931. 

“Bibliography of North American Indians, 


a list for junior high schools.” Rachel Wood- 
worth. Wilson Bulletin, Jan., 1932. 
Book list for boys and girls in the junior 
high schools. Boston Public Library, 1931. 
“Books about games, toys and handicraft.” 
Publishers’ Weekly, Oct. 31, 1931. 


“Books on Viking life.” Mrs. Luger 
Boye. Indiana Library and Historical De- 
partment. Library Occurrent, Oct-Dec. 
1931. 

“Books recommended for the retarded 
child.” O. E. Powers. Libraries, July, 
1931. 

“Books that portray other lands sym- 
pathetically.” Parents Magazine, July, 
1931. 


“Capital’s glories pictured in U. S. doc- 
uments.” M. F. Ryan. School Life. Jan., 
1932. 

Classified Washington bibliography. U. $. 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 1932. 

“Classroom libraries.” G.I. Dick. Wil- 
son Bulletin, Dec., 1931. 

“Conquest of the air.” Gladys Collier. 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, May, 1931. 

“Dolls and their adventures.” School 
Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 1, 1931. 

“Fifty best short stories.” 
April, 1931. 

“Five-day week and other recent proposals 
for a shorter work week.” L. A. Thomp- 
son. Monthly Labor Review, Feb., 1931. 

“Fifty plays for children.” C. D. Mackay. 
Woman’s Home Companion, Aug., 1931. 


Golden Book, 
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“George Washington bicentennial 1732- 
1932.” School Bulletin of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, Feb. 1, 1932. 

Handbook for teacher librarians. A. L. A., 
1931. 65¢. 

“If I were you, or Now that you are 
graduating.” School Bulletin of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, May, 1931. 

“Joan of Arc and her country.” Pratt 
Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Quarterly Booklist, Winter, 1931. 

“Nature study books (a bibliography of 
northeastern United States).” W. H. Mat- 
thews, Jr. Library Journal, April 1, 1931. 

“New debate material.” J. E. Johnson. 
Wilson Bulletin, Feb., 1932. 

“New governmental publications useful to 
teachers.” M. F. Ryan. School Life, Jan., 
1931-Apr., 1932. 

“Philippine questions 1929-30.” Con- 
gressional Digest, May, 1931. 

Plays for junior and senior high schools. 
Marjorie Seligman and L. M. Franken- 
stein. Wilson, 1931. 60c. 

“Plays for junior high school production.” 
School Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, April 1, 1931. 

“Plays for senior high school production.” 
School Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 1, 1931. 

Poetry and poets, a reader’s list. T. W. 
Elmendorf. A. L. A., 1931. 75c. 

“The puppet’s the thing.” School Bul- 
letin of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
March, 1931. 

“Recent publications on medieval and 
modern Greek history 1928-31.” William 
Miller. American Historical Review, Jan., 
1932. 

Recreational reading for young people. 
Book Subcommittee of the School Libraries 
Section of the A. L. A. A. L. A., 1931. 50c. 

Reference books for junior and senior 
high school libraries. New York University, 
Bulletin no. 980, 1931. 

Science booklists (27). American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. The 
association, Smithsonian Institution Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 1931-32. 

“A selected list of government publications 
for boy scouts.” M. D. Taylor. Wilson 
Bulletin, June, 1931. 


“Studies in modern poetry planned for 
high school juniors and seniors.” E. P. 
Hess. Wilson Bulletin, Feb.-Mar., 1931. 

“Supplementary reference books for a pla- 
toon school library.” School Bulletin of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Oct., 1930- 
Jan., 1931. 

“Twenty best American short stories.” 
F. L. Pattee. Golden Book, Jan., 1931. 

United States publications on education. 
U. S. Office of Education, 1931. 

“Verses for the young.” New York City 
Board of Education. School Library Bul- 
letin, Jan., 1931. 

“Vocational guidance.” National Council 
on Radio in Education. The Booklist, 
March, 1932. 


Vocations in fiction. M. R. Lingenfelter 
and M. A. Hanson. A. L. A. 1932. 35¢. 

“Westward movement of civilization.” 
Pasadena, Calif., City Schools Library. Li- 
brary Journal, April 1, 1932. 


OPAnAN 


Supply of Charts Exhausted 


A cuart distributed by the Ham- 
burg-American Line, showing the develop- 
ment of shipping, which was listed in the 
issue of Leads devoted to posters and pub- 
licity (no. 7) is no longer available, ac- 
cording to information received at A. L. A. 
Headquarters. 

dai | 


Corrections 


Cuartes C. WILLIAMSON, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City, is a member of the Ad- 
visory Board for the Study of Special Proj- 
ects, not Charles C. Wilkenson, as was 
stated in the July Bulletin. 

The first three lines under the head- 
ing, “ ‘For Distinguished Service,’” on 
page 453 of the July Bulletin, should read: 
“Gratia A. Countryman, librarian of the 
Minneapolis Public Library and member 
of the A. L. A. Executive Board.” 
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Gains Made in Reading 


A recorp bull market in reading has 
accompanied the fluctuating bear market in 
stocks since 1929, according to figures for 
libraries in cities of more than 200,000 
population, published in this issue of the 
Bulletin. 

More than a million new readers have 
found their way into these libraries dur- 
ing the last two years, and the number of 
books borrowed has reached the unprece- 


American Library Association will be held 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, December 
28 to 31, 1932. 
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Two Timely Lists 
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T ne Crisis in Local Government,” 
a reading list prepared by Howard Jones, 
public relations secretary of the National Aye 
Municipal League, and Rebecca B. Ran- 
kin, municipal reference librarian of New 
York City, is published in the September ie 


cea 


as 


dented high of 157,000,000—more than Booklist. Council members, newspaper he 
’ . . . 

26,000,000 over figures for 1929. editors, and civic and club leaders may i 
While these figures are indicative of the “PP reciate having this timely list drawn Hi 
to their attention. it 


increase in reading throughout the country, 
they are low for the country as a whole, 
as they represent only 44 libraries, and the 
United States Office of Education reports 


more than 6,000 libraries of more than . . ib 
Period of Loan Queried hy 
3,000 volumes each in the United States. f 


A list on Canada today and the world | 
situation today, obtainable on request from 
the Toronto Public Library, is also noted. ie, 


d county territory and twenty-six incorporated cities and towns. 


2 Includes city and county figures. 
4 Borrowers registered during year. 


3 Serves unincorporate 





Reports received by the American Li- 
brary Association indicate that the demand 
for books is equally great in smaller li- 
braries. 

Expenditures for library service in the 
cities noted increased 5 per cent during 
the two-year period; the number of books 
available increased 10 per cent; the num- 
ber of registered readers, 19 per cent; and 


the number of books borrowed, 20 per 
cent. 


Midwinter Meeting 
Tue Midwinter Meeting of the 


An inquiry has come to A. L. A. 
Headquarters about the period of loan 
for books now in force in public libraries. 
Will every public library issuing books for 
a period of twenty-eight days or one 
calendar month please report that fact to 
the A. L. A. Headquarters Library, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, with- 
out delay, so that the needed information 
may be furnished? 


Annuities Committee to Meet 
A meetinc of the A. L. A. Com- 


mittee on Annuities and Pensions will 
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be held in Chicago, late in September or 
early in October, to discuss final details 
of the retirement plan for A. L. A. mem- 
bers and to select the insurance company 
which will underwrite the plan. The 
plan was presented in tentative form to 
the Council at the last Midwinter Meet- 
ing and at New Orleans. It must finally 
be submitted to the Executive Board of 
the Association for adoption. 


Newspaper List Proposed 


Tue compilation of a union list of 
newspaper files has been recommended to 
the A. L. A. Executive Board by the Ad- 
visory Board for the Study of Special 
Projects, and the recommendation has 
been approved. The list was proposed to 
the advisory board by Harry Miller 
Lydenberg and James Thayer Gerould, 
representing a committee of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America. 

The Executive Board has instructed its 
representatives to join with those of other 
similar bodies in an appeal for the funds 
necessary to cover the editorial expense. 


Special Memberships Received 


GratEFUL acknowledgment _ is 
made of the following new or renewed 
special memberships in the American Li- 
brary Association: 

Mrs. A. H. Anderson; Appleton 
(Wis.) Free Public Library; Bookhouse 
for Children ; George O. Carpenter ; Clark 
University Library, Worcester, Mass.; 
Mrs. Herbert Du Puy; Mrs. Roswell 
Eldridge; Elizabeth (N. J.) Public Li- 
brary; Federal Office of Education Staff; 
Funk and Wagnalls; M. F. Gallagher; 
Glenn H. Holloway; Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery, San Marino, 
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California; Indianapolis (Ind.) Public). 
brary Staff; Mrs. Frederic S. Lee; Live. 
right, Inc.; Mrs. C. Griffin Martin: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 


Montclair (N. J.) Public Library, 
New York Historical Society; New 
York Library Association; Oxford 


University Press; Passaic (N. J.) Public 
Library ; Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss ; Prince. 
ton University Library; Public Servic 
Corporation of New Jersey; W. F. Quar. 
rie and Company; Mrs. Kersey Coates 
Reed; Simmons College; Skidmore Col- 
lege; Helen Stewart; Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger; Viking Press; University of 
Virginia Library; Westfield (Mass) 
Athenaeum; John C. Winston Company, 

The sustaining membership of Mrs. 
Prentiss is being renewed for the fourth 
year. She pledged her membership to Miss 
Eastman for five years as a memorial to 
Miss Mary Isom. 


Regional Meeting to Be Held 


A recIonaL conference of the 
American Library Association will be held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, October 12 to 15, 
1932. State library associations of Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and Ne 
braska will participate in the meeting. 


Funds for Documents Project 


Tue Social Science Research 
Council has appropriated five hundred 
dollars for the continuation of the Public 
Document Centers project under the di- 
rection of Dr. A. F. Kuhlman and the 
A. L. A. committee now working on the 
project. A full account of the work 
already accomplished by the council and 
of Dr. Kuhlman’s plans appears in the Pro- 
ceedings of the New Orleans conference. 
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Books and the Job 


To the Editor: 

The Haverhill Gazette is publishing regu- 
larly short, carefully selected reading lists 
of books and other printed material, each 
list dealing with a job or industry in which 
a person with some skill or natural ability 
can make a living. These “small laboratories 
of print” have been compiled for the Gazette 
by the Haverhill Public Library and are 
directing readers to our material on occupa- 
tions. 

DonaLD KENNETH CAMPBELL, Librarian 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


Unclaimed Magazines Put to 
Good Use 


To the Editor: 

In line with Mr. Severance’s note on hos- 
pital library service in the July Bulletin, 
A. L. A. members may be interested to know 
that post office officials are furnishing maga- 
zines to the public library for hospital 
readers from unclaimed copies left at the 
post office. 

Jane KitcHe.t, Librarian 
Vincennes, Indiana 


A Word of Warning 


To A. L. A. Members: 

I know that all of you do not receive the 
Subscription Books Bulletin (why don’t 
you?), so I have asked for this space in or- 
der to offer a word of warning about a cer- 
tain sort of subscription book publisher. He 
is the one who goes about generously offer- 
ing “free sets” of his work to “a carefully 
selected group of citizens” in each commu- 
nity, purely for the value a list of their 
names will have in his later sales campaign. 

Please distrust these altruists. You must 
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have learned, if you are as old as I am, that 
we get little if anything in this world for 
nothing. We pay for what we get. Often, 
in the field of subscription books, we pay for 
what we don’t get. For, after we have 
agreed to accept, free, a ten- or twelve- 
volume set of books, we find we must pay for 
a ten-year extension service. Here is the 
trick. The set will in all probability turn 
out to be worth less than the time required 
to catalog it, or the space required to shelve 
it, to say nothing of the considerable sum 
you will have to pay for the extension serv- 
ice. Is there any library, in these sad days, 
that can afford to buy any book it does not 
actually need? 

This holds for individuals as well as for 
libraries. And librarians have an obligation 
to their townspeople in this matter 
of subscription book buying, because they 
are in a position to find out which books 
are worthy and which are worthless, and 
they should be more than passively ready to 
share that knowledge. The mere presence of 
a set of books on library shelves is a sort of 
tacit recommendation of that set. Be care- 
ful to house no impostors! 

May Woop WiccINTON, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Committee on Subscription Books 


Libraries, Unemployment, and 
Taxes 


To Library Boards, County Supervisors, and 
City Councils: 
The New York Times a few weeks ago 
published a brief dispatch from Pittsburgh, 


beginning as follows: 


“When the story of how the people passed 
through this depression is told, the service 
rendered by the public libraries of the 
country, according to observations and read- 
ing statistics here, may claim no small atten- 
tion.” 
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There is then quoted this sentence from an 
official publication of the Carnegie Institute 
of that city: 

“Impartial observers say, with the excep- 
tion of those agencies giving actual relief, the 
public libraries of the United States are per- 
haps our most important institutions during 
times of business depression.” 

About the same time, the Literary Digest 
printed an article headed “Depression Booms 
the Libraries,” in which it was stated that 
10 per cent more people used the public 
libraries in thirty-six large American cities 
in 1931 than before, over eight million more 
books being read than in 1930. 

California libraries have felt this increased 
call for their service and the strain on their 
resources. Everywhere more readers and a 
greater use of the reference service and of the 
books available for home reading have been 
evident. This great increase, mainly due to 
unemployment not only in the laboring but 
in the “white-collar” classes, has been not 
merely in recreational reading, though this 
does offer the easiest and cheapest avenue of 
escape from personal depression, but in ef- 
forts to spend the time in general self- 
education through good, serious literature— 
to learn from books and magazines more of 
the economic and social problems of the 
time. 

With many, particularly the younger men 
and women, reading is along lines of voca- 
tional education, the improvement of one’s 
capacity or preparation for a different and 
more open field; with others it is turned to- 
ward ways of producing a little income or of 
reducing the cost of living, and so books on 
gardening, poultry raising, and repair work 
are called for by older men, and recipes for 
more economical cooking and aids in remak- 
ing clothes by women. Your own library can 
give you many practical illustrations of the 
vital service it is now rendering its patrons. 

California libraries, by studying every pos- 
sible economy and by increased efficiency, have 
tried to meet this demand for more service 
with practically no increase of income. It 
is, however, now highly important that bodies 
preparing library budgets and those responsi- 
ble for the appropriation of public funds 
realize the exceptional situation of libraries 
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among city or county departments and, in 
making the adjustments between a legiti- 
mate demand for lower taxes and the main- 
tenance of necessary public services, take 
cognizance of the fact that libraries are now 
as never before rendering public services of 
the most vital significance. Failure to realize 
this on the part of appropriating bodies is, in 
certain parts of the nation, producing disas- 
trous results in the operation of institutions 
to which literally tens and even hundreds of 
thousands of citizens are now turning for 
special aid in self-reéducation and the sus- 
taining of individual morale. 

In connection with movements to lower 
salaries of public employees, it is customary 
to assume that all should be treated alike. 
However, this principle is correct only where 
the pay levels of all are on a par as regards 
the normal. The University of California 
has recently reported through its Bureau 
of Public Administration that librarians are 
already almost uniformly paid less than other 
employees in both public and private employ- 
ment when the responsibilities of their posi- 
tions, the value of their services, and the 
requirements for both general and profes- 
sional education are considered. 

All of this is respectfully called to your 
attention by the undersigned committee on in- 
structions, by unanimous vote, of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. 

Committee 

SypNEy B. MitcHELt, Chairman 

JoHN Boynton KaAIsER 

Harrison Leussier (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company, San Francisco, California) 


Oakland Budget Increased 
To the Editor: 

Economic conditions have so multiplied 
demands made upon the Oakland Public 
Library that the city council has increased 
the library’s appropriation for the coming 
year $8,000 over the original appropriation 
for 1931-32, making the 1932-33 appropria- 
tion $258,000. The increase has been 
granted in spite of a cut of more than 
$15,000,000 in the assessed valuation of the 
city and a reduction of four cents in the 
city tax rate. It was made upon recom- 
mendation of the city manager. 
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Last year readers borrowed 1,929,075 
books from the Oakland library, an increase 
of 13 per cent over the previous year. The 
per capita circulation was 6.79. 

Joun B. Kaitssr, Librarian 


Gift Week a Success 


To the Editor: 

The students of the Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Washington, celebrated 
Book Week last year by inaugurating a new 
project. Instead of a display of new and 
interesting purchases, a plan of presenting 
books to the library was worked out and 
Book Week became Gift Week. 

Under the sponsorship of the Girls’ and 
Boys’ federations, each student was re- 
quested to bring from home any books 
which might be lying valueless and which 
the family were willing to dispose of. No 
type of book was barred from this initial 
collection, the only provision being that all 
books not suitable for permanent use in the 
library would be exchanged at a_ local 
secondhand bookstore for immediate library 
needs. Backed solidly by faculty codperation 
and with excellent publicity through the 
school papers, the plan was successful be- 
yond all expectations. Over a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of books was added to the 
library through this medium, including many 
expensive and long desired editions. 

The plan was very simple in operation. 
Books were brought in to representatives in 
each session room, who in turn handed them 
to the librarian. ‘They were then sorted 
into two divisions: those which might be of 
permanent value, and those which were to 
be exchanged. Exchanges were made each 
day with excellent results. Seven little Peter 
Rabbits walked down to the bookstore and 
came back as Post’s Etiquette. ‘Two or 
three Tarzans became Byrd’s Little America, 
and so on. The exchange fee was nominal. 

Individual gifts which appeared among the 
group not to be exchanged included such 
books as Lincoln library of essential informa- 
tion, Stuart Chase’s Mexico, De Kruif’s 
Hunger fighters, Dobie’s Coronado’s chil- 
dren, and hundreds of others. Rare and 
long-sought-for out-of-print books also un- 
expectedly appeared. 


Each day the gifts that were to be per- 
manently retained were turned over to group 
captains and placed on display in the general 
school display case in the main hall. Lists of 
the donors were placed with them. The 
exhibit was changed at least once a day and 
sometimes oftener. 

The enthusiastic response and the aston- 
ishing value of the gifts brought in recom- 
mend the plan to those who are finding it 
dificult to elongate a very compressed 
budget. 

Mary McCrea, Librarian, 
Lewis and Clark High School 


Groups Aid Library 


To A. L. A. Members: 

Three library projects have been launched 
by the Public Library of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 

The Colonial Dames have been interested 
in giving a bookcase and books to the county 
jail, one hundred books to the Pine Breeze 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, a bookcase and 
seventy books to the Old Ladies’ Home, and 
some books to the colored Y. W. C. A. 

The Lookout Mountain Garden Club has 
given twenty-five dollars for the purchase 
of books on nature and conservation, prompt- 
ing a neighboring city to appoint a commit- 
tee to investigate and make recommendations 
for similar aid to a local library. 

The Junior League plans to assist a branch 
of the county library and to codperate with 
the Tennessee Library Association. 

Other libraries may find local branches 
of these same organizations interested in 
promoting library service in their communi- 
ties. 

Nora CrimMMins, Librarian 


Unemployed Alumni Organize 


To the Editor: 

The Association of Unemployed College 
Alumni invites unemployed librarians in and 
around New York City to join its organiza- 
tion. Librarians interested should attend 
the next meeting of the association, which 
will be held Tuesday, September 20, at 2 
P.M., in the association’s headquarters on the 
eleventh floor, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
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New York City, or communicate in writing 
with the above address. 
Juuta C. Netson, Chairman, Librarians’ 
Division, Association of Unemployed Col- 
lege Alumni 


Report of Office for D. C. 
Numbers on L. C. Cards* 


During 1931 a total of 35,284 titles were 
assigned D. C. numbers. This number 
includes 2,353 “reprints,” that is, titles cata- 
loged in previous years, the card stock of 
which needs to be replenished. Since the work 
of assigning D. C. numbers was started, more 
than 53,128 titles have been classified by this 
office. 

The work could not have been carried on 
successfully if it were not for competency 
and esprit de corps of the staff. In linguistic 
knowledge and in subjects of specialization 
the several members of the staff are comple- 
mentary to each other. 

Because of impending extensive changes in 
the Library of Congress building it was nec- 
essary for this office to vacate its quarters in 
the Division of Bibliography. It was our 
great good fortune to be assigned space at 
the east end of the reading room of the 
Division of Periodicals. This location gave 
us excellent natural light, better heat, some 
additional space, and, last but not least, a 
large measure of privacy, our working space 
being enclosed by bookcases. 

Notwithstanding the distance separating 
this office from A. L. A. Headquarters and 
the fact that this is hardly one of the more 
important activities of the A. L. A., the off- 
cers of the Association have shown great 
interest in our work. They have insisted on 
being informed on our progress and have 
given us all the assistance and encouragement 
we have needed. This accounts in no small 
measure for the success of the work of 
assigning D. C. numbers to L. C. cards. 

Davip J. Haykin, Head Classifier 


Unique Honor System Adopted 


The World Peace Foundation is placing 
the distribution of its widely used publica- 


* Abridged. 
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tions on a unique honor system basis. Under 
this plan, a college or public library may, 
upon evidencing its need, procure any or all 
of the existing World Peace Foundation 
books for whatever amount it can afford, 
Heretofore the books issued by the founda. 
tion have sold at prices ranging from fifty 
cents to five dollars a copy. 

Raymond Thomas Rich, director of the 
foundation, states: 


“We have decided to turn to the libra- 
rians themselves and rely upon their word 
as to what maximum amounts their indi- 
vidual institutions can afford. At the same 
time, we shall ask them to list the books 
which they desire at reduced rates and to 
indicate against each title the purposes for 
which it is needed and its probable use. 
Then, so far as possible, we shall forward 
the books desired, no matter how small may 
be the fractional payment promised. In do- 
ing so, of course, priority will necessarily 
and properly be given to the libraries which 
demonstrate the most urgent local need.” 


The necessary application forms may be 
procured from the headquarters of the 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


A. H. A. Holds Library Meeting 


A hospital libraries round table meeting 
will be held at Detroit, Michigan, Septem- 
ber 15, in connection with the Thirty-fourth 
Annual Convention of the American Hos- 
pital Association. Perrie Jones, supervisor 
of institutional libraries, State Board of Con- 
trol, St. Paul, Minnesota, will preside, and 
Elizabeth W. Reed, Warren Library, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Boston, will 
give the principal address. 


Catalog of Carrolliana 


A few copies of a catalog of Carrolliana, 
published in connection with an exhibit com- 
memorating the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Lewis Carroll, may be pur- 
chased by libraries from the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
City, at thirty-five cents each. 
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Interior Decoration 


Interior decoration (Reading with a Purpose 
series), by Dudley Crafts Watson. Cloth: 
single copy, 50c; 10 or more, 45c¢ each. 
Paper: single copy, 35¢; 4 copies, $1; 10, 
$2.25; 25, $4.50; 50, $6.50; 100 or more, 
11c each. 


Into this monograph Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son has injected a skilful little sketch of 
American taste, which proves the most ca- 
joling of introductions. As extension lecturer 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, he has the 
habit of picking up a group of listless gallery 
visitors and rousing them by his own en- 
thusiasm and enthralling theories into a little 
Salvation Band of Art. As they are lured 
from picture to picture their minds expand 
with new conceptions of that gospel called 
Beauty. 

This printed guide also captivates. We 
are led lightly from one picture to another 
of American taste in the home and of the 
society in which it grew—through the slough 
of Victorianism, the exhilaration of the dec- 
ade of the ’90’s with its World’s Fair and 
mission chairs, the emancipation of this cen- 
tury—and we are finally brought face to face 
with the “thrilling” possibilities for our- 
selves today. 

We are by this time eager to grasp the 
banner of good taste, to carry it high. We 
want to know how. Our experienced author- 
conductor does not attempt to tell us in this 
short essay, but gently waves us on to the 
Six Books, which he introduces one by one. 
There is no hocus-pocus about it, but it is 
very good salesmanship, and one who picks 
up the pamphlet reads it through and prob- 
ably signs for the whole course. 

Books included are by no means formi- 
dable and are by authors as various as the 


late Frank Alvah Parsons and Paul Frankl, 
Emily Post and Edwin A. Parke, and the 
writers in the “Practical” Lippincott series. 
The supplementary list includes books of 
more professional use. 

Marian Comines, Librarian, Art Division, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


A Yearbook to Be Remembered 


Children’s library yearbook, No. 4. Com- 
piled by the A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Work with Children. About 224p. Proba- 
ble price, $2.50. 


The fourth number of the Children’s li- 
brary yearbook, compiled by the Committee 
on Library Work with Children of the 
American Library Association, has graduated 
from a pamphlet to something very like a 
real book. 

Its content has been gathered under three 
heads—“New Trends in Children’s Books 
and Bookmaking,” “The Children’s Libra- 
rian,” and “Library Service Surveys”—each 
of which, at first glance, seems to contain an 
embarrassment of riches, but on reading one 
discovers the riches have been well handled 
by those ably qualified to do so. 

Agatha L. Shea has written an apprecia- 
tive account of the “New Placement of 
Emphasis in Histories Written for Young 
People.” Bertha Stevens, in her charming 
style, has discussed “New Concepts and 
Trends in Science Education in the Elemen- 
tary and Primary School Curriculum;” and 
Elva S. Smith, in “Mother Goose Yesterday 
and Today,” traces the origins of the old 
rhymes and fairy lore gathered together 
under that name, giving a real sense of their 
basic relation to poetry for children. Miss 
Smith adds an excellent bibliography to her 
chapter—to which we should like to add 
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Lovat Fraser’s Nursery rhymes, even if it 
is out of print! 

Bible stories are helpfully listed and dis- 
cussed by Elizabeth D. Briggs, and “The 
Newer Interpretations of Epic Heroes,” by 
Mrs. Ula W. Echols. “The Little Theatre” 
is the subject of a vigorous account by Sadie 
Evelyn Bush. 

With delightful straightforwardness and 
total lack of sentimentality, combined with a 
technical knowledge of her subject, Emma 
Brock, author and illustrator of The run- 
away sardine, discusses “Pictures for Chil- 
dren,” both in and out of books. Miss Brock 
adds a short list of books on art apprecia- 
tion for children as well as some sources for 
obtaining prints, both of which are valuable. 

Lillian H. Smith’s “The Teaching of Chil- 
dren’s Literature;” Louise P. Latimer’s 
“The Children’s Librarian Is Asked to 
Speak ;” and Annie I. M. Jackson’s “A Chil- 
dren’s Librarian’s Reading,” may all be 
warmly recommended to the children’s li- 
brarians for whom they were written. 

The three articles on surveys are all en- 
lightening: “Books for Indian Children,” 
by Elizabeth Willis De Huff; “Books and 
the Negro Child,” by Langston Hughes; and 
“Library Service for Negro Children,” by 
Ruth Theobald. 

The appendix of the Yearbook is an an- 
notated bibliography of books and periodical 
articles about children’s literature and read- 
ing, ably compiled by Sister Mary Cecil 
Devereaux of the Library School, College 
of St. Catherine. 

As may be inferred, the interest in the 
latest number of the Children’s library year- 
book will by no means be confined to those 
who belong to the A. L. A. Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children. There is much 
in it for librarians at large and for teachers, 
parents, and all others who are interested 
in the problem of children’s reading. 

The committee is to be congratulated on 
producing such an all-around interesting 
piece of work and the responsibility now rests 
with the children’s librarians to show their 
appreciation by seeing that the Yearbook 
travels far and wide. 

JACQUELINE OverTON, Librarian, 
Children’s Library, Robert Bacon Memorial 
Westbury, New York 
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Errors in Index to Plays 


Several errors in the third edition oj 
Index to children’s plays have been called 
to our attention and we give them herewith, 
so that purchasers may correct their copies: 

p. 212, line 42, the symbol for Sanford, 
A. P. Pageants of our nation should be 
SANP;; and, in the following line, Sanford, 
A. P. and Schauffler, R. H. Little plays for 
little people should have the symbol SAN. 

p. 186, right column, Simple Simon symbol 
should be KRO. 

p. 45, Eaglesfeather symbol should be 
BAQ. 

Two plays with their descriptive notes 
were omitted from the alphabetical list. 
Five spirits should have been included after 
Five ghosts on p. 56, and Seven kings of 
Atherry on p. 137 following Seven gifts. 


Prices Announced 


Periodicals for the small library, by Frank 
K. Walter, has been priced at one dollar, 
and Italian books for American libraries, 
by Mrs. May M. Sweet, is seventy-five cents 
a copy. Reviews of these two volumes ap- 
peared on page 186 of the March issue. 


SINAN 


The A. L. A. Headquarters Library, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Esther 
A. Wendell, acting librarian, wants: Analyt- 
ical cards for Great Debates in American 
History; analytical cards for Warner's 
Library of the World’s Best Literature; 
Children’s reading, Children’s Department 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 1908; 
exhibit on Children’s reading, 1921 (or 
photograph of exhibit); List of books on 
scientific management, Thompson, 1916; 
Management of traveling libraries, 1908; 
McCutcheon cartoon poster, 1921; Paper 
and ink, Swan; Public school and the social 
center movement, Bostwick, 1913; Reading 
for the young and supplement, Sargent; 
Standard foundation library for a rural 
school, reprint, 1914. 


The Providence (R. I.) Public Library, 
Clarence E. Sherman, librarian, wants: 
American Architect, Mar. and Aug., 1931. 


